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INTRODUCTION 


or the past several years the Advanced School of Education has 
BF coset a series of conferences between educators and laymen. 
It has been the purpose of these conferences to provide an opportunity 
to explore various ways in which lay and professional representatives 
could cooperate in the study of important problems and at the same time 
to broaden the education of our doctoral students through participation 
in such meetings. 

Various patterns have been followed in these conferences. Last year 
we repeated the plan of choosing a general theme for the year, with which 
Teachers College professors would concern themselves at the first meet- 
ing and laymen at the second. The addresses for these two meetings were 
published in the April, 1939, Teacners CoLttece Recorp. This year the 
same plan has been followed with regard to a general topic and presen- 
tation by faculty and lay leaders. The topic chosen was “How Can 
Economic Illiteracy Be Reduced?” At the December meeting Professors 
Hunt, Thorndike, and Clark presented research findings from their 
respective fields bearing upon the topic. In addition, discussion groups 
studied the problem in relation to the work of the educational system 
at various levels. The summaries of these discussions are presented in 
this issue. 

For the April meeting the pattern has been varied slightly. In order 
to get material from a variety of points of view before the group and 
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still permit a general discussion, five lay leaders (Mr. Floyd L. Carlisle, 
Chairman of the Board of Consolidated Edison Company of New York, 
Inc.; Dr. Chris L, Christensen, Dean of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Mrs. Rudolph M. Binder, President of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr. 
Director, Workers Education Bureau of America; and Mr. Lammot 
du Pont, President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company) prepared 
papers which were distributed ahead of time to members of the con- 
ference. These are the papers which are included in this issue of Tue 
Recorp. They formed the basis of the morning discussion under the 
leadership of Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, President of Chautauqua Institution. 
In the afternoon small groups again carried forward the study of some 
of the issues raised and at the evening session there was a general dis- 
cussion led by Dean Russell and a summary of the entire work of the 
conference by Mr. Merle Thorpe, Editor of The Nation’s Business. 
Since the April Recorp had to go to press several weeks before the 
conference, it was not possible to include the summaries of the dis- 
cussions or the statement by Mr. Thorpe. 

In the material presented in this issue, various points of view toward 
economic problems will be found. The committee* in charge of the 
conferences for 1939-1940 chose the topic and invited the participants. 
Each participant has been free to treat his topic as he believed best. 
Neither the committee nor the College is to be understood by this print- 
ing to be endorsing the particular views presented. The committee is 
well aware that it is impossible in two brief conferences to cover com- 
pletely the topic chosen, but it has been the hope that a start will have 
been made in seeing more clearly the nature of the problem, particularly 
as it relates to public education and in suggesting steps that may be 


taken to meet it. RAvpu B. SPENCE 


*The committee for the Seventh and Eighth Conferences included Mr. Earl Benjamin, 
Mr. Jerome Bentley, Mr. Mark Jones, Mr. Enos Lee, Mr. Spencer Miller, Mr. Lewis E 
Pierson, Mrs. Leonard H. Robbins, Miss Bertha Schwartz, and Mr. A. L. Threlkeld from 
the laymen; Mr. Thomas Briggs, Mr. Lyman Bryson, Mr. Frank Cyr, Mr. Edwin Lee 
(Chairman), Miss Josephine Rathbone, and Mr. Ralph B. Spence from the faculty; 
Mr. Maurice Coleman, Mr. C. Elwood Drake, Mr. Nat Griswold, Mr. Philip Koopman, 
Mr. Charles Spain, and Mr. Wentworth Williams from the students. 
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Developing Economic Competence 


Through Public Education 


By ERLING M. HUNT 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


CONOMIC literacy is not, I trust, to be measured by ability to read 
books on economics, much less by ability to write them! So far as 
the schools are concerned, economic literacy appears to have little in 
common with most economic theory. It stands rather for the kind of 
competence that ordinary citizens—ideally, all citizens—ought to have, 
first, in managing their own business and financial affairs, and, second, in 
participating in decisions on public policies that affect the production and 
distribution of goods and related aspects of general welfare. 

Such competence, or “literacy,” differs greatly from the specialized 
knowledge of economic philosophers and of technical experts. It relates 
rather, in the first aspect, to personal, family, and “consumer” economics, 
and, in the second, to a recognition of the major economic problems and 
issues of society, to a realization of their complexity, to acceptance of the 
need for and value of experts, and to some comprehension of the broad 
public policies on which, in a democracy, voters are obliged to, or are 
expected to, pass judgment. 

There are, as the title of Dr. Thorndike’s paper indicates, some ques- 
tions as to whether such competence can be developed, or, at least, as to 
the extent to which it can be developed, Certainly the task is not easy, 
for understanding as well as knowledge, and conduct as well as under- 
standing, are involved. Many conflicts of immediate individual and 
group interests—including sectional and national interests—cannot be 
avoided. Moreover, any real competence must include both ability and 
willingness to adjust constantly to changing conditions. Competence, 
then, requires knowledge, enlightened views of both private and public 
interests, and intelligence. 
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Obviously such competence, if it can be developed at all, cannot be 
developed through a traditional course in economics or even a less tra- 
ditional study of problems of modern economic life. Nor will it be far 
advanced by mere well-intentioned preaching and moralizing. Obviously, 
too, any school program must take into account many influences outside 
the schools which are powerful and which are not subject to school 
control. Any effective program must range from the elementary school 
into continuing adult education, and it needs to reach out beyond what 
have usually been accepted as the confines of the schools. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS HAVE ATTEMPTED r 


Economic competence has not been a major concern of American 
education as a whole, in the past. It rarely is so now. Most schools did 
not even offer economics until well into the twentieth century.’ Some 
still do not offer it, and in those that do it is frequently an elective which 
many students ignore. Often, moreover, the kind of economics offered 
has little to do with economic competence, though during the past 
twenty-five years a variety of courses, including home economics, junior 
high school civics, and senior high school courses in modern problems, 
as well as increasingly popular programs in business education, have 
given more and more attention to economic matters of concern to the 
individual and the citizen. Each of these programs needs some description. 

Courses in Economics. Formal economics courses have been offered 
in some American secondary schools for nearly 120 years.? The subject 
has, however, occupied an unimportant and uninfluential position, usually 
as a half-year course in the last year of high school, unavailable to the 
large number who have left school early, and not elected by many of 
those who have remained. 

In any case, if we may judge by the textbooks used, the courses have 
had little to do with developing economic competence. From 1820 into 


1For careful accounts of economics as a school subject, see Rolla M. Tryon, The 
Social Studies as School Subjects (Part XI, Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, Scribner’s, New York, 1935), especially pp. 333-373, and Agnew O. Roorbach, 
The Social Studies in American School Education before 1861 (Privately printed, Phila- 
delphia, 1937). See also Howard Eston Egan, Evolution of the Study of Economics m 
the Junior and Senior High Schools of the United States (Synopsis of a doctoral disserta- 
tion, Loyola University Press, Chicago, 1927). Each of these volumes provides references. 

2 Roorbach, op. cit., p. 210. 
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the present year, the texts, with a few recent exceptions, have sum- 
marized the classical economics of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, Say, 
James Mill, John Stuart Mill, and, more recently, of Alfred Marshall. 
They have been concerned with production in terms of the theory of 
capital, industry, and labor; with exchange in terms of the theory of 
barter and currency; with distribution in terms of the theory of money, 
wages, interest, and rent; and with consumption, both individual and 
public, but both usually in abstract terms. The condition of the poor, 
foreign trade, taxation, and government in relation to economics are 
sometimes considered. For the past forty years there has been stress in 
prefaces on “practical” economics, and often a chapter, or group of short 
chapters, has been devoted to programs of economic reform—to so- 
cialism, the single tax, communism, liberalism, anarchism, and “social 
progress.” ® 

Some textbooks, and no doubt many teachers, have done something to 
bring theory to life with specific examples and use of the realities of 
economic life. Yet there need be small wonder at the low enrollments, or 
even at the recommendation of the Conference on History, Civil Gov- 
ernment, and Political Economy, sponsored by the National Educational 
Association and held in Madison, Wisconsin, in 1892, that “no formal 
instruction in political economy be given in the secondary schools, but 
that, in connection particularly with United States history, civil govern- 
ment, and commercial geography, instruction be given in those economic 
topics, a knowledge of which is essential to the understanding of our 
economic life and development”—this in spite of the fact that rwo of the 
ten participants were professors of political economy! * 

Other influential reports simply ignored economics.’ Geography, his- 
tory, and civics were firmly entrenched in the schools, though economics 
did achieve recognition in colleges and universities in the latter nine- 


Tryon, op. cit., p. 354. Tryon lists textbooks. 

* Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, p. 201 (American 
Book Company, New York, 1894). The resolutions are quoted in Tryon, op. cit., pp. 6-9. 
Woodrow Wilson was one of the professors of political economy. 

* Including the Committees of Seven (1898) and of Five (1910), on the secondary 
school, and of Eight (1908) on the elementary school, all appointed by the American 
Historical Association. See Tryon, op. cit., Chap. I. Civics was given recognition, per- 
haps, because the American Political Science Association, unlike the American Economic 
Association, took some earlier interest in the high school curriculum. 
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teenth century, and professors of economics have from time to time 
during the past forty years, urged the value of the subject for high school 
students,° and have written textbooks for high school use. 

The rapid economic development of the United States after the Civil 
War, bringing a new business structure and new economic, political, and 
social problems, was slow in affecting the school program. A few cities— 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Newark, Los Angeles, and New Orleans, to- 
gether with the District of Columbia and the states of Texas and Wash- 
ington—introduced senior high school courses between 1895 and 1906, 
but the great growth of such courses dates from influential committee 
reports of 1913, 1916, and 1918.” Reversing the attitude of committees 
during the previous twenty years, a preliminary report in 1913 recom- 
mended a half year of economics for the senior high school, though it 
failed to break through the traditional topics of classical economics. Con- 
sumption and production were to receive major emphasis, since they are 
“concrete and objective.” Exchange, distribution, and economic pro- 
grams were also to be continued in the course, though they are more 
“theoretical and abstract.” The Committee desired that land, labor, and 
capital be vitalized by constant reference to the past in economic life. 
An analysis of the productive system of the United States—of the de- 
velopment of agriculture, industry, and commerce, all with appropriate 
attention to specific problems, such as trusts—was advocated. Attention 
was to be given to important reform programs—to social workers, single 
taxers, socialists, organized labor, and government regulation. In the 
complementary half-year course in civic theory and practice the Com- 
mittee recommended major emphasis on the government and public 


6 Frank H. Dixon, “The Teaching of Economics in the Secondary Schools,” School 
Review, Vol. 6, pp. 17-27, January, 1898; Richard T. Ely, “Economics in Secondary 
Education,” Educational Review, Vol. 20, pp. 152-157, September, 1900, among others. 
See the Bibliography in Egan, op. cit. 

7 Egan, op. cit., pp. 18-24, 30-35; Tryon, op. cit., pp. 354-370. For the preliminary re- 
port of the Committee on the Social Studies of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, appointed by the National Education Association, see United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1913, Number 41; also reprinted in the History 
Teachers’ Magazine, Vol. 4, pp. 291-296, December, 1913. For the final report, see United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1916, Number 28; also reprinted in the History 
Teachers’ Magazine, Vol. 8, pp. 3-25, January, 1917. See also the report of the Commit: 
tee on Economics in the Secondary Schools of the American Economic Association @ 
the American Economic Review, March, 1918. 
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welfare—on topics such as health, education, recreation, charities, and 
public utilities, with frequent use of reports by public and private organ- 
izations on sanitation, housing, pure food, and the like.* 

With this encouragement, economics was introduced in many schools; 
during the 1920’s an average of 35 per cent of all high schools offered 
economics, though it appears that less than 5 per cent of the pupils of the 
country were enrolled in economics classes.® So far as our definition of 
economic competence is concerned, an observation made by Adam 
Smith over 160 years ago still seems to apply now both to those in and 
not in economics classes: “The greater part of what is taught in schools 
and universities, however, does not seem to be the most proper prepara- 
tion for that business”—“that business” being “the real business of the 
world, the business which is to employ them during the remainder of 
their days.” *° 

In the 1930’s there has been some reaction in textbooks against tra- 
ditional theory. ““The events of recent years,” declares the preface of a 
text published in 1934, “have brought home to all thoughtful Americans 
the need for vitalized and practical instruction in the nature and prob- 
lems of our common economic life. Opinions vary concerning the causes 
of and the remedies for the depressions and disasters which the country 
has suffered from time to time, but all well-informed persons agree that 
general ignorance of elementary economic facts and principles has been 
a contributory factor of prime significance. If we are to escape from 
the evils inherent in low standards of living and if we are to solve the 
problems of unemployment, poverty, capital and labor, and the ineffec- 
tive coordination of our productive agencies, we must inculcate in our 
young people a keen interest in, and an intelligent grasp of, the funda- 
mentals of our economic society and its problems.”?? The volume, like a 
small number of others that might be cited, tries to do just this. 

§Preliminary report of the Committee on the Social Studies, 1913, op. cit. 

® Tryon, op. cit., pp. 364-367. 

10 Wealth of Nations. Modern Library Edition, p. 728. 

1 Howard C. Hill and Rexford G. Tugwell. Our Economic Society and Its Prob- 


lems: A Study of American Levels of Living and How to Improve Them. Harcourt, 


— and Company, New York, 1934, 1935. Quoted with the permission of the pub- 
er. 


This and the other texts cited for illustrative purposes have been selected arbitrarily 
from a large number of possibilities. For a complete list of social studies textbooks pub- 
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Part One, The Story of Our Economic Society, briefly describes eco- 
nomic life in ancient, medieval, and modern times. Part Two, concerned 
with Present Levels of Living, describes poverty, comfort, and affluence, 
with specific data both on the country and the city. Part Three, Raising 
the Levels of Living by Improving Methods of Production, deals with 
efficiency on the farm and in the factory, with attention to the role of 
fuel, machinery, and the worker, and with a discussion of promoting effi- 
ciency by improving living conditions. 

Part Four, Raising the Levels of Living by Improving the Conduct of 
Business Affairs, deals with the organization of business, with manage- 
ment, the coordination of business and industry, the business cycle, with 
attention to its evils and to proposed remedies, the balancing of agri- 
culture and industry, and financial agencies for coordinating economic 
activity. Part Five is concerned with Raising the Levels of Living by 
Redistributing Income. It analyzes the problem of distributing income 
wisely, describes how income is distributed, and what governments do 
to distribute income, and gives attention to our government’s share of 
income. 

Part Six turns to Raising the Levels of Living by the Wise Use of 
Income, explaining why people buy what they buy, and taking up 
better methods of choosing what to buy. Part Seven explores the pos- 
sibilities of Raising the Levels of Living by International Cooperation, 
with chapters on trade among the nations and economic conflict among 
nations. Finally, Part Eight is bold enough to discuss Raising the Levels 
of Living by Considering Alternatives to Laissez Faire in chapters en- 
titled Laissez Faire versus Social Control, Economic Planning in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Proposals for Economic Plan- 
ning in the United States. It should perhaps be noted that the chapter on 
economic planning in the United States does not put either communism 
or socialism in a very attractive light, and that among other programs are 
found the Swope plan for stabilizing industry and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce plan. 

It may by now nevertheless have occurred to some of those present 





lished before March, 1939, see Wilbur F. Murra and Others, Bibliography of Textbooks 
in the Social Studies (Bulletin Number 12. National Council for the Social Studies, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1939). 
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that this effort to deal realistically with modern economic life touches 
on matters controversial, but they will perhaps agree that one text seems 
to have escaped from the confines of classical economic theory. 

Another text, very recently published with the cooperation of the 
National Better Business Bureau, is entitled Understanding American 
Business.’* Its thirty-three chapters deal with the history of American 
business, profit, business organization, stocks, bonds and ownership, the 
New York Stock Exchange, protecting the investor, marketing, insur- 
ance, credit and banking, manufacturing, distribution (with attention to 
wholesale and retail trade, chain stores, cooperatives, advertising, and 
competition), the professions, entertainment, transportation and com- 
munication, power, basic industries, shelter, food, and clothing, and agri- 
culture as a business. 

Courses in Modern Problems. The same committee that stimulated 
the teaching of economics through its reports in 1913 and 1916 was also 
responsible for the alternative offering of a two-semester course in prob- 
lems of democracy, or modern problems, in the last year of high school."* 
The problems course has been widely, though far from universally, 
adopted."* It is not always a textbook course, and the topics considered 
vary greatly, though they range through aspects of economics, govern- 
ment, and sociology. One recent text, for example, devotes half of its 700 
pages to economic organization and problems, while the treatments of 
social and political problems are also entirely appropriate to a volume on 
economic issues.!® 

The popularity of the problems course is clearly a factor in limiting 
the growth of separate courses in economics. Between the two offerings, 
however, many, though far from all, high school seniors have some op- 
portunity to become informed about modern economic organization and 
issues. 


Courses in Geography, History, and Civics. Meanwhile some of the 


_ Humphrey B. Neill and Howard M. Cool. Understanding American Business. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1939. 


18 Bureau of Education, Bulletin Number 28, op. cit. 

4 Tryon, op. cit., pp- 417-425. The report also stimulated offerings in government 
and sociology, both of which overlap economics somewhat. 

‘®S. Howard Patterson, A. W. Selwyn Little, and Henry Reed Burch. Problems in 
American Democracy. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 
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older established school subjects have taken the need for practical knowl- 
edge and for economic understanding and competence into account. 

Geography, as it has become more and more concerned with the in- 
teraction of man and his environment, has come to give attention to the 
geographic foundations of economic life, together with much specific 
description of various types of economic activity.® Geography is still in 
a position to provide much economic understanding in the elementary 
and junior high schools, and economic and commercial geography can 
do even more for that part of the high school population that is enrolled 
in these courses. 

History during the past thirty years has been more and more con- 
cerned with social and economic development, with the story of how 
men have lived and dealt with their economic and social problems. We 
now have some economic histories suitable for schools’’—not entirely 
satisfactory, but promising, perhaps, better volumes to come. One high 
school text in American history, representative of several such, devotes 
168 of its 812 pages to strictly economic history—agriculture and indus- 
try, big business, labor, transportation, populism, the relation of govern- 
ment to business, and government regulation of big business. Six subse- 
quent chapters, totaling about 150 pages, concern the rise of the common 
man, the age of science, the movement for social justice, the effect of 
the depression on government and government activities, and the social 
and economic strains and stresses of the machine age.*® 

European history textbooks have introduced far less economic con- 


16 For example, Douglas C. Ridgeley and Sidney E. Ekblaw, Influence of Geography on 
Our Economic Life (Gregg, New York, 1938); Maude Cottingham Martin and Clyde 
Edwards Cooper, The United States at Work (Heath, Boston, 1938); Earl C. Case and 
Daniel R. Bergsmark, Modern World Geography: Economic and Social (J. B. Lippin- 
cott, Chicago, 1938); and J. Russell Smith, Men and Resources: A Study of North Amer- 
ica and Its Place in World Geography (Harcourt Brace, New York, 1937). 

17 Eleanor Perret, Man’s Work and World (D. C. Heath, Boston, 1935) is a school 
text. Leo Huberman, We the People (Harper, New York, 1932) is not, nor is it con- 
cerned only with economic development. Louis M. Hacker, Rudolf Modley, and 
George R. Taylor, The United States: A Graphic History (Modern Age Books, New 
York, 1937) should also be noted. 

18 Harold U. Faulkner and Tyler Kepner, America: Its History and People (Harper, 
New York, 1934, 1938). Harry J. Carman, William G. Kimmel, and Mabel G. Walker, 
Historic Currents in Changing America (Winston, Philadelphia, 1938) is another recent 
example of extensive attention to economic development. 
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tent, though the story of the industrial revolution is always summarized, 
albeit none too well. 

A widely used six-volume series in social studies for junior high 
schools, which draws on history, geography, civics, and economics, in- 
cludes one volume devoted to American economic development—to 
population groups, resources, industry, agriculture, labor, business organ- 
ization, living standards, and the role of government. A second volume 
devotes a substantial section to American industrial development, A 
third is concerned with economic development in modern Europe and 
the Far East, with some brief attention to Latin America.'® 

Two recent social studies series for the upper grades of the elemen- 
tary school include much economic history, simply and effectively 
presented.” A third is concerned with the stories of agriculture, fire, the 
sea, and writing, with the growth of the city and the stories of food and 
clothing, tools and machines, transportation and communication, and 
with conservation of natural resources and the nature of money.”! 

During the past twenty-five years there has also been a notable de- 
velopment of economic and vocational civics in junior high school. 
Reacting against the formal civics previously found in the last years of 
grammar school, the Committee on the Social Studies in its preliminary 
report in 1913 recommended a course in community civics intended to 
meet “the immediate needs of the pupil.” The topics proposed, and 
closely followed by textbook writers, were community health; public 
recreation; public utilities, such as roads, streetcars, water, gas, and elec- 
tricity; family income, savings banks, and life insurance; poverty, its 

19 Harold Rugg, Our Country and Our People: an Introduction to American Civiliza- 
tion (1938); Changing Countries and Changing Peoples: an Introduction to World 
Geography with Historical Backgrounds (1938), and The Conquest of America: a His- 


tory of American Civilization: Economic and Social (Ginn, New York, 1930, 1937). 
The other three volumes in the junior high school series also have some economic 
content. 

* Harold Rugg and Louise Krueger, the Rugg and Krueger Social Science Course for 
Elementary Schools (8 vols., Ginn, Boston, 1936-1938). Volumes VI and VII are re- 
spectively entitled Man at Work: His Industries, and Man at Work: His Arts and 
Crafts. Howard E. Wilson, Florence H. Wilson, Bessie P. Erb, and Others, “Our Ways 
of Living” (4 vols., American Book, New York, 1937-1938). Volumes III and IV are 
entitled Living in the Age of Machines and Richer Ways of Living. 

*1 Herbert B. Bruner and Mabel C. Smith, Social Studies: Intermediate Grades ( 3 vols., 
Merrill, New York, 1936-1938). 
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prevention, and the care of the poor; classification of population with 
reference to age, sex, occupation, and nationality; urban life; rural life; 
conservation of the soil and other natural resources; human rights versus 
property rights; impulsive action of mobs and the selfish conservatism 
of tradition; social phases of education and the larger use of the school- 
house; and government machinery. Coupled with these specific pro- 
posals was a strong general recommendation of a half-year course in 
vocational civics. ** 

These proposals were immediately and widely adopted. Textbooks 
and courses in community civics which were much concerned with 
economic life and problems, and in economic civics and vocational 
civics, which were even more closely related to our topic of economic 
competence, have continued to hold their popularity.” 

Commercial and Business Courses. The special commercial and busi- 
ness programs which have made extraordinary gains in enrollment dur- 
ing the depression years have naturally included attention to economic 
geography and economics, and have occasionally included specialized 
courses in economic history. Business organization and practice, fre- 
quently with particular attention to retailing and advertising and to 
business law, are included in the business course.** 

Contributing Activities and Emphases. Many other recent develop- 
ments reflect efforts to increase economic competence. Many elementary 
schools have introduced in early years the stories of food, clothing, and 
shelter. Some have established school stores and school banks. Mathe- 
matics teaching has given attention to practical applications in buying 
and selling, personal finance, banking, insurance, and the like. Science 
teaching has pointed out the implications of scientific knowledge and in- 


22 Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1913, Number 41. See also J. Lynn Barnard, F. W. 
Carrier, Arthur W. Dunne, and Clarence D. Kingsley, The Teaching of Commmunity 
Civics (United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1915, Number 23, Washington), and 
the final report of the Committee on the Social Studies. 

23 Tryon, op. cit., pp. 308-322. For names of texts see Murra and Others, cited in 
footnote 11. 

24See, for example, William R. Odell, Harold F. Clark, and Others, How Modern 
Business Serves Us (Ginn, Boston, 1937); William R. Odell, Harold F. Clark, and Others, 
Business: Its Organization and Operation (Ginn, Boston, 1937); John M. Brewer, Floyd 
Hurlbut, Juvenilla Caseman, Elements of Business Training (Ginn, Boston, 1931, 1935); 
and Frederick G. Nichols, Junior Business Training for Economic Living (American 
Book, New York, 1936). 
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vention for agriculture, industry, commerce, and the conservation of 
natural and human resources. The work in home economics and in 
family living is much concerned with problems of the consumer. The 
growth of vocational guidance and of vocational education, including 
agricultural education, are obviously pertinent to our topic. 

It should be said, too, that although this survey is presented largely in 
terms of courses and textbooks, those schools that have reacted against 
subjects, formal courses, and textbooks have certainly given no less 
attention to economic life and problems than those following the patterns 
described here.*° 

Current interest in community study, with its possibilities for in- 
creased realism through trips and observation, and occasionally through 
pupil surveys of economic conditions and vocational opportunity, have 
undoubtedly improved the effectiveness of some teaching and learning.” 
The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation has aided some school trips and is sup- 
porting other efforts to increase general economic competence,” includ- 
ing the work of the Institute for Consumer Education at Stephens Col- 
lege. Current interest in the study of propaganda has brought some 
analysis of advertising. The National Council for the Social Studies has 
in preparation a 1940 yearbook on economic education, edited by Harold 
F. Clark. 

The development of economic research organizations and of publish- 
ing programs intended to make economic information available to the 


25 See Benjamin R. Andrews, Economics of the Household: Its Administration and 
Finance (Macmillan, New York, 1923, 1935). Dr. Andrews’ teaching, writing, and edit- 
ing have played a large part in the opening of the field of education in home economics. 
For a history of this aspect of education see Isabel Bevier, Home Economics in Education 
(Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1924). Another recent textbook in home economics is Mata R. 
Friend, Earning and Spending the Family Income ( Appleton-Century, New York, 1935). 

*6 See for outlines of type courses of study the Department of Superintendence (now 
the American Association of School Administrators), Fourteenth Yearbook, The Social 
Studies Curriculum (Department of Superintendence, Washington, 1936), especially 
Pp. 102-137, 182-211. 

27 See, for example, Joanna C. Colcord, Your Community (Russell Sage Foundation 
New York, 1939); Henry L. Fulmer, An Analytical Study of a School District (Clemson, 
S. C., South Carolina Experiment Station of Clemson Agricultural College, 1939). For 
school possibilities, see Clement T. Malan, “Social Survey of a School District,” Social 
Education, Vol. 3, pp. 409-412, September, 1939. 

*8First Report of the Director, 1939. See also Harold S. Sloan, “Humanizing Eco- 
nomics,” Social Education, Vol. 3, pp- 99-102, February, 1939. 
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public in popular form has provided much pamphlet and booklet ma- 
terial suitable for school use.” 


WEAKNESSES AND OBSTACLES 


The total sum of school courses, activities, and developing interests in 
economic competence is impressive. Perhaps that total seems to contro- 
vert an earlier statement that economic competence has not been and is 
not now a major concern of American education. It should be noted, 
however, that the courses and activities described are not common to all 
schools, and that in some schools none of them are to be found. It should 
also be noted that, with perhaps a few exceptions, the courses and activ- 
ities are not organized into a coherent program continuing through the 
twelve years of elementary and secondary education. It should be pos- 
sible to organize such a continuing program, but aside from the influence 
of mere habit and tradition it should be emphasized that other important 
needs are receiving great, if not necessarily competing, attention today— 
such, for example, as education for political citizenship, and provision for 
well-rounded physical, mental, and social development. Where one such 
need is really faced, others are still likely to suffer. 

Some other weaknesses in the present situation need comment. Many 
teachers are not sure that education is definitely committed to realistic 
development of economic competence. There are topics which they 
understand are not to be discussed, that the public or influential sections 
of the public will not allow to be explored. They, and possibly that 
public, feel that if any economics is discussed it had best be the safe, if 
arid, theory of the classical economists. 

There is much nervousness about the teaching of reform programs— 
of socialism and communism especially. Some teachers, faced with 
divided community opinion on the New Deal, have concluded that that 
subject had better not be taught at all. The American Federation of 
Labor has carefully investigated the treatment of Labor in school texts, 
but has opposed the introduction of any propaganda into schools.” An 

29For example, the Twentieth Century Fund, the Brookings Institution, and the pub- 
lications of the Public Affairs Committee, the American Association of University 


Women, the League for Industrial Democracy, and various bureaus and agencies of the 


Federal Government. 
30 Bessie L. Pierce, Public Opinion and the Teaching of History (Knopf, 1926, New 
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investigation by the Federal Trade Commission revealed that the public 
| ytilities, convinced that many texts favored government ownership and 
were hostile to the utilities, had engaged in an elaborate effort both to 
obtain revision of the texts and to introduce much instructional material 
favorable to the utilities into the schools.*' Banks, railroads, the steel 
industry, and other business interests are willing to provide free materials 
for school use. Cooperatives similarly desire sympathetic attention in 
classrooms. As Bessie L. Pierce has shown, national patriotic and social 
as well as business organizations have operated as pressure groups in try- 
ing to influence teaching for economic as well as civic competence;** 
that they have had some effect has been shown by Howard K. Beale.® 
| Local pressures have been less systematically studied. 

There has been some state legislation affecting economic education. 
Nevada and North Carolina require the teaching of thrift; Oklahoma 
requires the study of natural resources; while New York makes con- 
sideration of humane treatment of birds and animals and to highway 
safety mandatory; Wisconsin requires, and Minnesota and one other 
state strongly encourage, courses in cooperatives; the frequent re- 
quirement of education on narcotics has some bearing on economic 
education.** 

Perhaps some of the efforts to control school instruction reflect lack 
of confidence in the competence of teachers. Professional standards have 
been rising steadily, but economic conditions and issues are complex, 
changing, and often require technical knowledge. Limitations of training 
and lack of economic experience, salaries that do not permit travel, book 
purchases, magazine subscriptions, and continued graduate study, and 








York), pp. 323-26; Bessie L. Pierce, Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of 


+ | Youth, pp. 281-285 (Part III, Report of the Commission on the Social Studies. Scribner's, 
New York, 1933). 

31 Pierce, Civic Organizations, pp. 242-275. For the activities of the advocates of public 
’ ownership, see pp. 276-280 of the same volume. 
1 82 Most strikingly in opposing consideration in schools of “un-American” economic 

systems. See the books by Pierce mentioned. 

. *8 Howard K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? (Part XII of the Report of the 
y Commission on the Social Studies, Scribner’s, New York, 1936). Parts of Chapters VII, 
. XVIII, XTX, and XX are especially pertinent. 

34 Paul F. Douglass, “Legislating the Curriculum,” Social Frontier, Vol. 5, pp. 277-281, 
w June, 1939. 
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increasing school responsibilities that steadily reduce time for reading 
and thought impose serious restrictions on school efforts to advance the 
economic competence of youth. 

Further problems arise in connection with learning materials and ex- 
periences. Though the schools have relied almost entirely on reading 
programs, reading alone is inadequate. Even the reading is still largely 
confined to textbooks. Periodicals, pamphlets, and books, all of which cost 
more than schools can now afford, are essential classroom equipment. 
Most schools cannot afford to use the few films that are now available. 
Observation of economic processes and conditions and, if possible, voca- 
tional experience, are desirable elements in economic study. Yet trips, 
whether local or extended, are expensive, need careful planning, and need 
also the cooperation of farmers, bankers, merchants, industrialists, |a- 
borers, housewives, and others active in economic life. Economic com- 
petence cannot be developed in classrooms far removed from economic 
realities. Moreover the wide range of ability of our school population 
requires careful attention to the kinds of learning experience best adapted 
to various ability levels, while our interest in habits and conduct implies 
a program that goes well beyond the dissemination and the discussion of 
economic information. 

Clearly we have been making progress. Clearly too we can do better 
than we are now doing. We must, however, be sure first that we really 
want to do better, and, if so, decide whether we are willing and able to 
meet the costs. Whether even then the results can be what we would 
like is a question still to be discussed in this session. 
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Increasing Knowledge and Rationality 


About Economics and Business 


By E. L. THORNDIKE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ee ignorance and irrational thinking about economics and business 
certainly is deplorable. In a group of 76 persons much above the 
average in both education and intelligence, three out of four thought 
that the great milk companies make a profit of over 15 per cent on their 
sales of milk, and that the cost of the materials in a loaf of bread was 
less than a fourth of its retail price. Over half thought that no trade can 
possibly benefit both parties and that a country gains by swapping other 
commodities for gold and silver so far as possible. All available evidence 
goes to show that half of the adult population could easily be led to be- 
lieve that the Federal Government can give every needy citizen ten dol- 
lars at no cost to anybody, that General Motors could cut the price of 
cars by 20 per cent if it would pay no dividends, or that borrowers 
of less than a hundred dollars should pay less than 1 per cent interest. 

However, their ignorance and gullibility are probably equally great in 
respect of government, religion, art, and the subtler causes of welfare. 
The ignorance is probably even greater in respect of the physical and 
biological sciences, if we measure it by the smallness of the amount that 
they know relative to the amount that the expert knows. 

It is reasonable to hope that more and better education in the facts and 
principles of economics will improve matters. Education of adults by 
books, magazines, newspapers, lectures, radios, etc.; education of adoles- 
cents by courses in the high school; education of children by additions to 
and modifications of the instruction in arithmetic, history, geography, 
civics, or in whatever curriculum is provided in the so-called “social 
studies”—all these may profitably pay more heed to the facts and prin- 
ciples of economics, as of all the other sciences. 
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In a community in which ten years or more of schooling are given to 





all save a few, it is reasonable to allot at least 30 per cent of the educa- 
tional effort of the first ten or twelve years to scientific knowledge of pr 
nature and man. Five per cent or more of this may well be allotted to th 
economics and business. In terms of hours in the school program that fay 
would give 135 hours per pupil. This could be divided into go hours for ati 
all pupils, plus 180 hours more for one pupil out of four. The go hours’ du 
worth could be spent in grades 7 to 9. Since the power of schools to on 
create time is even less than the power of governments to create value, on 
the 90 hours must be taken from something that uses it now. It could be pr 
taken from some of the features of present work in the social studies. Or on 
it could be taken from the time now given to words or to fiction. The : 
180 hours’ worth would be spent in grades 10 to 12. In my opinion, pupils - 
electing the course in economics should be freed from that much of the ie 
required work in English. From causes which we need not discuss, Eng- pk 
lish fell heir to much of the time previously devoted to Greek and Latin pa 
when these were abandoned and now has the lion’s share. dif 

I cannot promise much economic enlightenment from this extra on 
schooling, even in the case of the 25 per cent that have the instruc- on 
tion in high school. However, it should alleviate economic illiteracy to or 
a considerable degree. It should do about as much as the teaching of | 
algebra for an equal time does to alleviate ignorance of literal numbers ide 
and equations. It should do about as much as the teaching of ancient his- for 
tory for an equal time does to alleviate ignorance of ancient Egypt, in 
Greece, and Rome. We should not expect the pupils in later years to all 
apply their economics to the problems of their homes, communities, and jec 
nations very often or very successfully. pos 

The reasons why they will be only moderately improved as producers, do 
consumers, and citizens by the education in economic principles and facts tio 
are in part the same as those which prevent them from applying algebraic “ch 
procedures and historical facts widely or well. The symbolism of algebra, “he 
whereby X = any number, X* = the fifth power of X, and —X =a to: 
number as far below zero as +X is above zero, is a magnificent set of ] 
intellectual tools, working wonders in physics. The symbolism of eco- elir 
nomics, whereby wealth, production, distribution, consumption, land, per 
labor, capital, utility, disutility, supply, demand, producer's surplus, con- anc 
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sumer’s surplus, etc., equal certain more or less rigorously defined facts, 
is also an admirable set of tools. It has done its lesser wonders by dis- 
proving that the follies and extravagances of lords and ladies benefited 
the laborers by making work, by disproving that a balance of money was 
favorable in trade, by proving that marginal utility rather than average 
utility determines price, and the like. But most of the problems of pro- 
ducers, consumers, and citizens are complicated and confused and con- 
cern variable facts rather than constants, so that the symbolism of eco- 
nomics and its curves of supply, demand, and the like are applied to these 
problems not much oftener than algebra is applied to household budgets 
or methods of work. 

The histories of ancient civilizations and governments are full of preg- 
nant facts concerning man and his works. So also are the records of pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption, price changes, unemployment, 
plans for work and management, etc. But the use of these facts of the 
past to explain, predict, and control man’s present and future work is 
difficult and precarious in both cases; and rarely are high school grad- 
uates’ work, recreation, investments, or votes changed beneficially as a 
consequence of changes wrought in them by a course in ancient history 
or economics. We should be reasonable in our expectations. 

Just what changes in knowledge, skill, habits, powers, attitudes, and 
ideals the program for all in grades 7 to 9 and the program for one in 
four in grades 10 to 12 should produce is for experts in economics and 
in education to decide. There may well be a hundred sets of specifications 
all different but all equally good. I venture to recommend that these ob- 
jectives, whatever they are, be made definite, observable, and, where 
possible, measurable, so that teachers can know what they are trying to 
do and how far they have done it. There are grave psychological objec- 
tions to such broad objectives as “knowledge of supply and demand,” 
“skill in reading graphs,” “power to solve problems of the consumer,” 
“belief in the dignity of labor,” “an interest in the tariff,” or “devotion 
to social justice.” 

In the case of grades 7 to 9, we can, in connection with arithmetic, 
eliminate fantastic and fallacious problems in business arithmetic, and 
perhaps replace them by instructive facts about the costs of production 
and distribution, wage schedules under common present procedures 
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(such as piecework and bonus plans), and other economic realities, The 
traditional treatment of “profit and loss” in arithmetic was an economic 
atrocity. The stock problem pattern was “If a man buys A for X dollars 
and sells it for Y dollars, how much does he gain (or lose)?” The cost of 
the man’s time and trouble, the cost of rent, insurance, and other over- 
head items, and the loss of interest on the money tied up in goods were 
all treated as zero. The facts that of 7 units bought some would spoil or 
otherwise become unsaleable, and that of 7 sales some would result in 
bad debts were ignored. Such facts as these, the influence of risk upon 
the yield of a bond, and changes in the purchasing power of the dollar 
may well replace puzzle problems and elaborate computations about 
public or private enterprises. 

It is not certain that any problems of the business man, wage-earner, 
investor, or tax-payer should be included in arithmetic. The ablest mathe- 
matician of his generation in America, Simon Newcomb, thought not. 
But if we have any, they should be genuine, and should not mislead. If, 
with no loss to their interest and mathematical instructiveness, they can 
teach the distinction between real wages and money wages, or between 
producer’s goods and consumer’s goods, or between exchange value and 
value for use, or fix in mind instructive cases of diminishing returns, con- 
stant returns, and increasing returns, the division and specialization of 
labor, supply and demand, economic waste, and the like, so much the 
better. 

In geography and elementary science, pupils already acquire some 
notion of the distinctions between “land” and “capital”—natural re- 
sources and betterments made by man. With a little care they could, | 
fancy, get a better notion of the differences, and also of the interaction 
and cooperation of natural resources and betterments made by man, than 
any economists had before 1850. They also learn the enormous impor- 
tance of the advancement of science and technology in discovering new 
resources of nature and adding utility to those already known. It would 
not be amiss to learn, along with the narrow geography of transporta- 
tion and arithmetic of currencies, a few rudiments of international 
trade—for example, how a man can buy with francs or lira and sell for 
dollars or pounds, what taxes he has to pay to take goods out of one 
country and enter them into another, and the inappropriateness of 
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naming a balance of money as more “favorable” than a balance of goods. 

In history and civics or in any of the “social studies” pupils of grades 
10 to 12 can learn the rudiments about public and private ownership, 
monopoly and free competition, status and contract, combinations of 
employers and combinations of employees, money anchored to gold or 
some commodity and fiat money, the irregularities in production and em- 
ployment which are with dubious accuracy called “cycles,” the eco- 
nomics of taxation, and other matters of more or less importance. They 
can learn the rudiments about a few of these, but they cannot learn 
about all of them. 

Even in grades 10 to 12 the principles and relations taught can be 
only rudiments. Pupils can learn, for example, what is meant by ultimate 
consumption and ultimate consumers, that such consumption varies in 
merit from that which fed Shakespeare’s body and stimulated his mind 
down to that which amuses a pyromaniac, that ultimate consumers have 
postive economic power over production only through purchasing 
power, but have enormous negative power by total abstention, or 
abstention at any price above the cost of intelligent production with 
reasonable wages of management. But they cannot learn all the psychol- 
ogy of custom and fashion, the wiles of those who play upon their 
vanity, the services and disservices of salesmen and advertising, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of mail-order buying, the abandonment of 
tricks and deceptions that were once orthodox practice in certain lines 
of manufacture, the invention of new tricks and deceptions which are 
as bad or worse, the ingenuity and enterprise which are operating to give 
us what we want at a price that we can pay, the forces which get legis- 
lation enacted against the interest of ultimate consumers, the forces 
which enable a day’s unskilled labor to buy today certain means of health, 
relief from pain, entertainment, and culture which a king’s income could 
not have bought a thousand years ago, the lack of correspondence be- 
tween what people buy and what would give them real satisfaction, the 
follies of consumers in even so easy a problem as that of using appropriate 
ways and means of keeping warm, and many another topic. 

In any plan for leading pupils to acquire any knowledge, skill, habit, 
power, or ideal in connection with economics, we have to avoid the 
Scylla of lack of interest and achievement on the part of many and the 
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Charybdis of happy achievement of something that is wrong or futile, 
The latter is much the worse. 

Against the opinions of many, I am convinced that the teaching of 
economics in high schools needs textbooks and observations or experi- 
ments devised with great ingenuity and care. I would as soon trust free 
discussion by boys and girls to develop the truths of algebra or physics 
as to develop the truths of economics. I see little more probability that 
voicing their opinions about economic problems will improve their 
habits, powers, or ideals as economic or political forces then or in adult 
life, than that voicing their opinions about the Latin language will give 
them power to use it. 

In fairness I will quote from Dr. Otis, whom I hold in high esteem, and 
who represents the opposite view. In School and Society, October 21, 
1939, he writes: 

A teacher does not need ever to have studied economics in order to give a 
good course in the subject. All that is needed is a teacher (1) who is alert to 
the problems of the day, (2) who is openminded, (3) who can stimulate 
pupils to bring economic problems to class for discussion, (4) who permits 
and encourages free and open discussion of all controversial subjects, (5) who 
instills into the pupils a spirit of tolerance for all views and a respect for the 
opinions of others, and (6) who shows in all discussion that he or she has at 
heart the solution of the economic ills of the day in a way that will restore 
prosperity and happiness to the whole people. 

Let the procedure be the following: The teacher or a pupil brings ina 
problem—from the newspaper, a magazine, the radio, a public speech or a 
home conversation. The pupils discuss it. They decide to get more facts. 
They dig in the library. They send for pamphlets. They talk with their elders. 
They bring in additional facts. They discuss these. They write essays and 
make speeches. They study the logic of arguments and uncover fallacies. 
They learn to tell truth from false propaganda. They list the arguments pro 
and con which seem to have weight. Each forms his opinion as to the answer 
or solution, but the question is left open for further facts and study. 


Returning to my own view, the textbook should not be a college text 
cut down to fewer pages as clothes used to be cut down to fit younger 
children. On the contrary, the same principle will require more explana- 
tion, and many more illustrative examples, in the high school text. Princi- 
ples will more often need dramatic introductions to arouse interest. Prob- 
lems testing comprehension should be more numerous and include some 
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easier than the more mature, better informed, and more highly selected 
college students need. 

Observations which are more or less crucial, or at least emphatically 
indicative of the fact or principle in question, and still are easily com- 
prehensible would be of great value. For example, Mr. Boldyreff found 
a newspaper advertisement in which the same store offers under ‘Patent 
medicines” 100 5-grain Aspirin tablets at 59 cents and a little further 
down under “Pure drugs” 100 5-grain Aspirin tablets at nine cents! 
Even such relatively uninforming observations as of men and machines 
at work, or such relatively incomprehensible observations as of a piece 
of paper money are worth while. 

All this supposes that there is a science of economics with general 
truths, and that we are trying to teach parts of it, not merely certain 
ideas and sentiments about the work, wealth, and happiness of mankind 
which may benefit youth. 

In this connection a somewhat strange feature of economic principles 
should be noted. The principles of a world economy are in many ways 
simpler and surer in operation than the principles of a national economy 
or a clan economy or an individual’s economy. Economics can often ad- 
vise the world how to maximize its production or the satisfaction of all 
human wants, or the satisfaction of the want for food, better than it can 
advise a nation or a tribe or a person. For example, freedom of trade for 
the world can be recommended; general overproduction for the world 
is nonsense; advances in technology surely aid world production, But 
free trade for certain nations at certain times is of doubtful advantage to 
those nations; an individual can overproduce; advances in technology 
may ruin the production of a clan of makers of arrowheads or copiers 
of manuscripts, reducing them to a status of unskilled labor. 

Probably most of you would avoid teaching in grades 10 to 12 the 
principles of the world’s wants, world welfare, world production, or the 
world’s distribution of its goods. But I am strongly tempted to encourage 
a certain amount of it, partly to give pupils some acquaintance with cer- 
tain very general theories, partly to arouse them to the interdependence 
of men and nations, and partly to contrast a world of rational beings, each 


striving to maximize his own satisfactions, with the world of men as they 
are, 
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Probably this is overambitious and would better be replaced by some 
more concrete treatment of some simpler topic. 

In closing, a word may be in order about those who would use the 
study of economics to advance some ism which they think will be a 
panacea for this world’s ills, or at least a great advance in welfare or pre- 
ventive of disaster. They include many keen intellects and estimable 
characters. Their partisanship may invigorate their teaching and do on 
the whole more good than harm. In the teaching of literature such one- 
sideness is regarded as fit and proper. Let us not be overdisturbed by the , 


zealots for capitalism, communism, or any other ism. Errors caused by é 
such zeal are more excusable than errors caused by stupidity or selfish- é 
ness. In any case, so long as able minds are moved to study economic f 
phenonema by the impersonal love of truth and by zeal to understand t 


and predict, the science of economics which they create will be worth 
learning even if some teachers occasionally mutilate or distort it. 











What Can Be Done Through Education 


to Eliminate Economic Illiteracy? 


OLLOWING the formal presentation of the two addresses by Professors 

Hunt and Thorndike at the morning session of the Lay Conference, 
a panel discussion was conducted by Professor Lyman Bryson in which an 
attempt was made to formulate some of the issues involved in educating 
for economic literacy. The afternoon session consisted of ten seminars 
to which laymen and educators had been assigned on the basis of pre- 
viously indicated choices. To each seminar had been also assigned an 
Advanced School student whose responsibility it was to keep a record 
of the afternoon’s discussion and later to formulate a three-minute re- 
port to be presented at the dinner meeting of the Conference. The ma- 
terial which follows presents these reports. The collation and editing of 
this section has been done by Dr. Maurice Coleman, Chairman of the 
Advanced School Reporters of the Lay Conference. 


Edwin A. Lee, Chairman of the Conrmittee on Arrangements 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS? 
Seminar A—Chairman: Professor Jean Betzner* 


In this seminar it was agreed to treat the term “elementary school” 
as meaning grade six and below. The members of this group felt that their 
discussion might well be limited to the following four questions: 

1. What shall determine the ends to be achieved? 

2. Who shall determine materials and procedures? 

3. What materials are needed, and what procedures shall be used? 

4. How shall achievement be evaluated? 


The ensuing discussion revealed that there was a rather sharp division 
of opinion on question 1, “What shall determine the ends to be 


oo ° . . . ° . 
Seminars A and B were combined in view of the small number who evinced an interest 
in a discussion of the topic at the elementary school level. 
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achieved?” One group, which was in the minority, seemed to believe 
that the ends—the objectives of training for economic competence— 
should be determined and codified by a group of specialists, and given 
to the teacher as a guide. The other group held that we must work 
within the framework of the present life and experience of a given group 
of children. Within that framework we must discover the economic 
needs, problems, and concerns of those children. These issues must then 
be faced and an attempt made to lead the children to the development of 
economic concepts growing out of such experience and based on estab- 
lished and basic economic fact. 

It was quite generally agreed that we should know much more about 
the needs, problems, and concerns of children in the area of economics, 
and that research is necessary to determine whether certain economic 
problems are persistent in childhood. 

It was agreed that to educate satisfactorily for economic literacy, the 
teacher must have a definite philosophy of life evolved from living a full 
life, and must have an orientation in economic theory. Although such 
orientation is now generally lacking, we cannot afford to wait to re- 
educate teachers, but we must proceed as that process of re-education 
goes on. 

The materials to be used in such education are to be determined in the 
light of the problems to be solved. They shall be decided upon by 
teachers, children, specialists, and others in the situation. It was agreed 
that research is needed to determine what materials are required for this 
type of instruction. 

In such an orientation, the procedure would be to develop concepts 
through the problems, needs, and concerns of the children, making cer- 
tain that such problems, needs, and concerns are within the children’s 
comprehension and ability to handle or solve. 

Evaluation must, of course, be made in terms of the ends that we wish 
to achieve. 

Throughout the entire discussion it was emphasized that we must 
start to develop economic concepts early if we are to do so success- 
fully, and that the elementary school period is of strategic importance in 
any treatment of the general topic of this conference. 


REPORTER: H. J. MCNALLY 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS? 
Seminar C—Chairman: Superintendent E. M. Finck, Toms River, N. J. 
Seminar D—Chairman: Professor E. K. Fretwell 


The seminar attributed the prevalence of economic illiteracy in the 
United States today in large measure to the failure of educators to recog- 
nize the need for instruction in this area. On the junior high school level 
particularly the capacities of the children are not being challenged. 

The group felt that to correct this condition it is necessary first to 
consider what should be taught throughout the curriculum to give the 
ordinary citizen sufficient economic competence to meet his personal 
needs and civic responsibilities. The next problem is to decide what parts 
of the total body of content necessary to ordinary economic competence 
are suitable to the interests, needs, and maturity of the junior high school 
pupil. For the child this is a period of many adjustments. It was recog- 
nized that rapid physical development, together with expanding per- 
sonal and social interests, condition the teaching-learning situation. The 
extent to which children of this age, ranging from 12 to 16, are inter- 
ested or can be interested in abstractions proved a moot question. Sup- 
port came from both laymen and educators for the contention that these 
children were too occupied with “thriller” radio programs (one study 
cited indicated 35 hours a week spent at the dial by some children), 
movies, and adolescent activities in the church and community to 
give much attention to economic aspects of their household or of 
society. By others it was maintained that the interests of children during 
these years are broader than we are willing to acknowledge. Those sub- 
scribing to this view inferred that junior high school could do much 
more in education for economic competence than is being attempted at 
the present. 

In view of the stage of development coinciding with the junior high 
school years, the seminar group agreed that the approach must be psycho- 
logical rather than logical, that it must begin in the everyday life of the 
child rather than with abstract principles of theory. To facilitate this the 
group strongly endorsed the suggestion that instruction must not be 
limited by a single text. The use of study guides or worksheets, drawing 
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upon a variety of sources of information, was considered to make for 
greater adaptability to the child and the situation. The group divided 
sharply over the question of who should prepare these guides. Classroom 
teachers were favored by the educators; publishers or experts were 
endorsed by the lay members. 

Agreement was general upon three definite aims for the instruction: 
Economic education should provide the pupil with (1) certain knowl- 
edge and information, (2) certain skills and abilities, and (3) competence 
in the use of the scientific method. No one area can be omitted without 
seriously impairing the growth of the pupil. There was division of opin- 
ion concerning the extent to which pupils could draw generalizations 
from specific data at this level. The position was taken that there 
were various levels of generalizations, that even the most immature 
pupils could arrive at simple generalizations from concrete facts. If this 
assumption is false, it was argued, much of educational effort is without 
permanent value. 

Two glaring obstacles to effective education for economic competence 
through the schools stood out in the consideration of the present situa- 
tion. One is the lack of teacher preparation to handle such instruction 
well. The other is the lack of academic freedom imposed by the inter- 
ference from pressure groups. Instances were cited in the discussion to 
indicate that these pressure groups can be within the school system as 
well as without. 

Controversial issues should be taught. It is only through such con- 
sideration that the children can really learn how to deal with prejudice 
and emotion. The school has an obligation to teach the children the 
techniques of fact-finding and objectivity. The children of today are the 
adults of tomorrow and must learn how to take the responsibilities that 
will be theirs. 

In teaching such issues, the school must start with the community at 
the point where it is at its calmest and sanest. If the approach is symp2- 
thetic and quiet and objective, anything may be taught. In Allentown, 
for example, the strike situation was discussed objectively in the school 
at a time when it had nearly reached the point of bloodshed in the 
streets of the town. In other words, the school can be an institution for 
raising the standards of living in the community. Material that is old 
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enough to have become embodied in a text as the science of economics 
may be dead material, a set of clichés, It is the responsibility of the 
teacher to be aware of economic implications and to teach selectively. 
We have taught political history, but the important thing is really not the 
action, but the result of the action, not when the cotton gin was in- 
vented, but what the consequences of its invention were. 

Biography affords another method of teaching economic history at 
this level in a way that is vital and interesting to the children. Geog- 
raphy is another field in which the alert teacher can be more interested 
in what happened because of the natural features of the country than in 
the description of the features. Such an approach leads very directly into 
a study of actual problems. Labor problems, for instance, have a basis in 
history and geography, but they also have a strong current interest. 

Two dangers may be pointed out in this approach. There may be so 
many facts that the children become lost in them and fail to see the basic 
generalization that underlies the facts which they have found. In each 
instance, the children must evolve the fundamental truth. The other ex- 
treme of going so far that the study becomes entirely abstract and re- 
moved from reality must also be avoided. 

REPORTERS: HELEN CARPENTER, 
GLADYS WATSON 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS? 
Seminar E—Chairman: Professor Thomas H. Briggs 
Seminar F—Chairman: Professor Lyman Bryson 


The main issues which were proposed for discussion were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Should education for economic literacy consist primarily of theory, 
or of economic problems in concrete life situations? 

2. In what ways does economic illiteracy interfere with social prog- 
ress and individual fulfillment? 

3. How shall educators derive a satisfactory conception of human 
values, and a theory of social goals, in connection with education for 


economic literacy? What social philosophy shall govern the educative 
process? 
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Other questions raised during the discussion were: (1) Upon what 
basis shall the selection of content be made? To what extent shall imme- 
diate pupil interests govern the selection? To what extent adult judg- 
ments? (2) Does education for economic literacy entail a social frame 
of values, or is it merely a matter of familiarity with, and understanding 
of, economic symbols, theories, formal structures, etc.? (3) What is the 
role of the expert in the solution of economic problems? (4) What rela- 
tive weights or values should be attached to the teaching of local eco- 
nomic problems as opposed to national and world problems? (5) To 
what extent will the local situation limit possibilities of instruction? 

The discussion tended to emphasize the educational value of firsthand 
experiences, and attention to current economic problems of general con- 
cern and fundamental nature as opposed to a more theoretical approach 
to economics. Economic problems, it was stated, have widespread social 
and political ramifications which can be most effectively presented in 
life situations. Classical economic theory is too complex for most high 
school students. They need to start with situations which have meaning 
for them—work toward general principles and understandings through 
concrete experiences. Secondary education for economic literacy should 
begin and end with the social environment in which the pupil finds 
himself. But this certainly does not imply that the accumulated findings 
of the past should be discarded from education. 

It was also pointed out that economics is concerned with future prob- 
lems, with matters of prediction and control, and that in these factions 
economics has the status of a science with a common body of theory and 
symbolism, perhaps a frame of values as well. 

Most of the discussion assented to the need of a basic social philosophy 
and of definite social goals—these to be derived from analysis of the 
current social scene and the cultural heritage. 

Considerable stress was placed on the need for developing the initiative 
of individuals so that they may understand and take advantage of new 
technical and industrial advances. 

Widespread fear and feelings of insecurity were interpreted as evi- 
dence of a lack of confidence in our economic system. It was stated that 
education should strive for greater public confidence by laying the 
groundwork for better understanding and control of economic events. 
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Economic literacy was defined as the ability to proceed intelligently in 
the face of an economic problem. 

Some recommendations were: (1) field studies by students of eco- 
nomics; (2) regional meetings of parents and educators; (3) actual 
industrial experience for the economics teacher; (4) cooperation between 
industry and education, which, it was said, could be stimulated by 
Teachers College. 

The afternoon discussion relative to economic behavior and trained 
teachers brought out the case of the economic teacher who borrows 
money from a loan company at 4o per cent. The Chairman reminded us 
that the definition of an economist was “A financier who has no money.” 


REPORTERS: KENNETH NORBERG, 
GEORGIA LIGHTFOOT 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN JUNIOR COLLEGES? 
Seminar G—Chairman: Professor Edward S. Evenden 


The seminar defined the junior college, for purposes of discussion, as 
two years of post-high-school education. The fact that general education 
is being increasingly stressed in this area and that the junior college is 
coming to be the people’s college was accepted as placing the junior col- 
lege in a strategic position for improving economic literacy. 

The seminar demonstrated considerable interest in Dr. Thorndike’s 
proposal that the best way to improve economic literacy is to make 
principles the point of departure in teaching economics. It was clearly 
the consensus of the group that this would be difficult because economic 
philosophy is changing so rapidly that principles cannot be identified. 
The suggestion was made by one member of the seminar and concurred 
in by the others that perhaps “temporarily approved generalizations” 
should be substituted for “principles.” Even with this arbitrary modifica- 
tion of the concept of economic principles, it was the consensus of the 
group that economic literacy could be improved more effectively by 
teaching economics in its social setting, i. e., by organizing instruction 
around problems of living with the community as the laboratory. 

While the functional approach was stressed, the seminar discussed 
areas of economic knowledge in terms of the traditional divisions of the 
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subject. Following are the areas agreed upon as typical of those in which 
it would be appropriate for the junior college to try to improve economic 
literacy: 
1. Taxation 
2. Money and banking 
3. Insurance 
4. Labor relations 
5. [he nature of wealth 
6. Unemployment and its implications 
7. The relation of government to private enterprise. , 


It was recognized that there are many controversial issues in the field : 
of economic knowledge. The general attitude of the group as to how 
teachers should handle such issues, if economic literacy is to be increased, , , 
may be expressed as follows: 


1. There should be no avoidance of controversial issues. 1 

2. Controversial issues should be presented from significant, different | 
points of view. I 
3. Teachers may express but not impress their own convictions, and t 
should show that their convictions are subject to change. 1 ¥ 
REPORTER: ROY BIXLER b 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES? e 


Seminar H—Chairman: Professor F. Ernest Johnson 


tl 

The members of this seminar felt that the problems of the four-year b 
college, whether independent or a division of a university, are of such | 
nature as to require some treatment, at least, in any attempt to explore tc 
the general field of higher education. lit 
The first approach to an answer to the problem was to reopen the in 
question of finding what is meant by the term “economic illiteracy,” for of 


it was reasonably clear that the members of the group felt that such: 
problem cannot be attacked and solved with any special degree of i — to 
telligence or any hope of worth-while success unless those who attack oth 
have some idea of what the content, scope, and complexity of that prob hi 
lem happen to be. “Economic literacy” involves certain elements 4p 
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plicable to the individual and to society as a whole. These elements may 
be stated somewhat as follows: 

1. Economic literacy implies that the individual is possessed of a 
sufficient understanding of economic fact, both theoretical and practical, 
to enable him to meet the problems accruing to him by reason of his 
social status and his mode of living. 

2. There are degrees of economic literacy which vary according to 
the level of ability of the individual, his training, and his experience. 

3. There are differences in the quality of economic literacy, and these 
differences vary within any group level. That is, it is possible for one 
of a low level of ability, training, and experience, generally, to have a 
quality of economic literacy which excels that found in another of far 
higher and wider training, ability, and experience. As a qualifying factor 
in this definition, there is a fourth, cautionary, element: 

4. The ability to verbalize economic theory must not be confused 
with the ability to conduct oneself in an economically intelligent manner. 

Subsequently, there appeared a further conclusion in order that three 
levels of economic literacy might be identified. The first two run from 
the elementary level on through adulthood, while the third is essentially 
limited to the higher levels of training and thinking. These levels may 
be defined somewhat as follows: 

1. The capacity displayed by the individual as he meets his own 
economic problems from infancy to maturity. 

2. The relationship of the individual to the society in which he func- 
tions, as evidenced by the body of principles—his economic philosophy— 
by which he operates, and which he ought to acquire. 

3- The economic expertism of the individual by which he is enabled 
to plan and invent his own economic life. Thus far, at least, this level of 
literacy seems to be limited largely to those who, by reason of higher 
intelligence and more advanced training, are clearly in the upper levels 
of social competence. 

It was agreed that these three levels need to be brought more closely 
together, that they should more nearly approximate a synthesis, but that 
this synthesis should be attained solely by raising the first two levels ever 
higher and closer to the third level. 


In the course of the explorations preliminary to the derivation of the 
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definition just given, the members discussed one phase of the problem 
which is of major significance. This phase was concerned with the fact 
that in higher education there should be considerable concern with what 
one member identified as “the leadership group.” Indeed, so intensive is 
this academic sifting process which is superimposed upon the sifting en- 
forced by sheer economic and family conditions, not only are scarcely 
one-half of one per cent of the nation’s population admitted to college 
or university work, but also even fewer survive through the senior col- 
lege and the graduate divisions of the university, This being so, there is 
certainly ample justification for feeling that even though the range in 


student types is very wide they can and should be trained to assume in- | 


telligent and active leadership in the body politic. 
Unfortunately, the problem is seriously complicated by the fact that 


many of those who study on the post-secondary levels are specializing 


in professional, scientific, or technical institutions. By reason of their 


preoccupation with their fields of interest, as well as because of the vast _ 


amount of work required of them, those who are thus specializing slight 
or ignore any thinking and study in fields other than in their zones of 
specialization. From the point of view of the seminar problem, they enter 


the world as competent men, speaking professionally, scientifically, or 


technically, but, nonetheless, economically illiterate. There must be 
a broader social orientation of all citizens, whatever their fields of special- 
ization and competence. 

A further complication of the problem arises out of the economic 
training and competence of those who enter institutions of higher train- 
ing. It was pointed out by one member that those who enter college show 
wide variations in economic understanding, even to the inclusion of 
many who not only lack any previous training or study in the field, but 
also those who lack anything which might be accepted as real economic 
literacy. 

As a means of meeting these deficiencies in college students, whether 
in generalized or in specialized institutions, this member made a pto- 
posal which was generally accepted by the seminar group. He proposed 
that there should be offered in the institutions of higher learning, prefer- 
ably in the freshman year, a course which synthesizes the theories and 
tenets of those courses now taught as government, economics, and 
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philosophy. Not an orientation course in the usual and unfortunate con- 
notation of the term, but a course which will give the freshman a genuine 
idea of the doctrines and philosophies involved in general life and ex- 
perience. For example, it is false and wrong to teach the classic theory 
of supply and demand when we know that it is a matter of controlled 
supply that affects price, or that foreign dumping of goods can radically 
alter the price level. We must take economics out of its isolation and 
place it with the theories and principles of philosophy and government, 
that is, in the context of life as it is lived. Specialization in the narrower 
and sub-fields of economics should come in the upper years of the 
higher learning. 

Another question considered by the group was that of academic free- 
dom. This matter rises from a fact recognized by all members of the 
seminar, that teaching economics necessitates dealing with controversial 
questions, and that controversial questions invariably create tensions 
among and with the community and with the constituency of the insti- 
tution. While no clear-cut pronouncements were made, there seemed to 
be a definite consensus that the teacher must have complete freedom to 
teach whatever may be involved in the field of a given course of study, 
provided he presents his material as a teacher and not as an advocate or a 
missionary of a particular political or social creed. 

In the final considerations, the group considered the problem of the 
relation of the college to lay organizations and of the cooperation so de- 
sirable and essential to the well-being of both. They confronted here the 
problem of the scientific approach to economics, and the problems of 
research in fields of industry and commerce, realizing that it is upon 
the collection and interpretation of definitive data that economics must 
depend if it is to become a recognized science. 

In this connection, there was a full recognition of the fact that colleges 
and universities should become more realistic in their approach to the 
problems of economics in everyday life. To aid in this, student trips, 
studies, and reports on such situations as industries and industrial com- 
munities, mining districts, agricultural areas, or governmental projects, 
such as TVA, and countless others, are valuable as practical laboratories 
for the educational world, and major contributions to the economic 
literacy of society in general as well as of the students themselves. In 
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short, it is through such procedures, then, and by a recognition of the 
varying levels of economic literacy in all levels of society, that the 
institutions of higher learning and the lay institutions can cooperate to 
produce a more literate society within the framework of American 
Democracy. 


REPORTER: WENTWORTH WILLIAMS 


WHAT CAN BE DONE THROUGH ADULT EDUCATION? 
Seminar 1—Chairman: Professor Edmund deS. Brunner 


Seminar J—Chairman: Mrs. Leonard H. Robbins, Chairman of New Jersey 
League of Women Voters 


Seminar K—Chairman: Professor John K. Norton 


At the outset, the group proposed to consider these three questions: 

1. What can we teach about economic society? 

2. What is the relationship of economic adult education to formal 
instruction and to the economic environment of the individual? 

3- How may we structure a hospitality to education for economic 
literacy within the groups with which we work? 

Obviously, we could not give a complete consideration to these three 
questions. 

Realizing that we needed a definition, we agreed that economics was a 
consideration of the material needs of people and the way in which these 
needs are satisfied. 

There was one consensus point to which the group returned again and 
again. Education for economic literacy must be in terms of practical 
needs, such as housing, unemployment, the making of goods available to 
the millions that compose our population. There is no place here for the 
ivory tower professor. You can’t eat democracy, marginal utility, or, 
for that matter, economic literacy. 

In educating adults one confronts all the levels of ability compre- 
hended within the range of elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion as well as the economic variations illustrated by the Southern share- 
cropper and the urban foreigner at the one extreme and the economically 
privileged at the other. It was agreed, however, that re-education of 
adults constitutes one of the problems of adult education. Another 
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position was that the consumer interest is basic and has demonstrated its 
importance by the spread and growth of cooperatives. The group was 
thoroughly convinced that there was a relationship between economic 
literacy and democracy. Attention was directed to the intelligent use 
of money, with reference to the courses of instruction developed in 
Massachusetts known as personal money management. Such instruction 
might constitute the best foundation for the understanding of general 
economic problems. However, they did not agree as to the specific 
content of the material to be considered by adult learners. Nonetheless, 
there was an insistence on intellectual freedom, and there seemed to be 
assent to the view that whatever adult education programs arose in re- 
sponse to felt needs of community groups, such programs belong in the 
framework of education for economic literacy. 

With respect to content, a suggestion was made that a codification of 
economic principles would be useful. We might put the economists in 
a room, preferably soundproof, and allow them to talk their problems 
through and furnish us with conclusions. Greater cooperation between 
economists, industrialists, teachers, and other experts in the area of eco- 
nomics was urged. 

It was decided, moreover, that no matter what the content, alert, 
dynamic teachers were needed. 

Recognizing that people vote for ham and eggs because they are 
hungry, even if economically illiterate, the group turned toward specific 
objectives. 

1. A fundamental purpose of economic education should be to make 
people realize that they have control over their economic destinies. If 
they fail to exercise this control, they can have no real democracy. Basic 
economic issues must be presented through the channels of the public 
schools because here is an impartial agency without the suspicion of 
propagandistic aims. 

2. A second objective was the seeking of some form of active motion 
toward economic goals. Functional education for economic literacy 
implies action. It was felt that thorough community participation in 
devising practical solutions to group problems was essential. The school 
“blackout” that customarily exists after 3:30 p.m. is something of a dis- 
grace. The schools should remain open as community centers in which 
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adults can meet, work, think, and play. From this sort of cooperative 

activity, a program of economic action can emerge. Again the belief 

was stressed that in a democracy the people make the program. They call 

in experts when needed, but essentially, through utilization of their own 
resources, move in the direction of economic literacy. 

REPORTERS: GENEVIEVE BIXLER 

FREDERICK ROPE, WILL BURNETT 
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How Can Economic Illiteracy 
Be Reduced? 


Some Next Steps 


By HAROLD F. CLARK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


— illiteracy can be reduced by teaching the ABC’s of eco- 
nomics. And if the right method can be found, it should be possible 
to teach concepts far beyond the ABC’s. 


SAVING 


There are some ABC’s in the saving of money. A large fraction of the 
money saved by low income workers is lost. This is unnecessary. People 
with small sums to save can be taught that if they want to keep the 
money they save, they can put it in a savings bank where it will be rea- 
sonably secure—at least insofar as the experience of the last depression 
is any guide. Whether people should want to save their money is another 
question, and may not be a part of the ABC’s. 


CONSUMER INFORMATION 


Consumer problems offer many illustrations of ABC’s. Let us take, for 
example, a low income family with three children. These children are 
not receiving an amount of milk which is the generally accepted stand- 
ard. The schools can teach the children of this family that it will be 
possible to get more for their money if some of the milk money is spent 
on skimmed milk. Fat can be bought more cheaply in the form of butter 
fat. Most of the other desirable ingredients are left in the skimmed milk. 

The schools can also teach the children that if they consumed a 
greater quantity of whole wheat bread the diet of the family would 
doubtless be improved; and that some of Vitamin B can be obtained 
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more cheaply from whole wheat bread than from the vitamin tablets 
sold in the drug store. 

The schools can present all kinds of information that would tend to 
bring about a wiser use of income in agricultural communities. They 
could bring up a generation which would know how to borrow money 
to build houses, and how to finance them at a relatively low cost. All of 
these matters are part of the ABC’s of our economic order and can be 
taught with little difficulty. If they are properly taught it should lead 
to a great increase in the total economic welfare of the average person, 

PENSIONS 

Should persons over sixty get “$30 every Thursday” if they agree not 
to do any work? Teachers can present evidence from the most com- 
petent authorities to the effect that such a provision will ultimately 
cause trouble. They can also present most competent opinion which 
holds that no one should be allowed to starve. An expenditure of $10 
or $15 per month may prevent starvation, and it is probably the ABC's 
of economics to say that the $10 or $15 should be provided. It is almost 
an ABC to say that $120 a month should not be provided. Somewhere 
between the two ABC’s the problem becomes most complex, the evi- 
dence becomes very difficult to follow and very confusing to many 
persons. 

By this time it should be realized that the teachers have no unique 
ability to solve economic problems. However, they do hold to one uni- 
versally available and highly efficient method of handling complicated 
issues, and that is to see to it that various alternative suggestions are ade- 
quately discussed. In ABC economics, there is no difficulty involved. 

The ABC’s are here defined as those phases of economics on which 
there is probably 90 or 95 per cent agreement, which are of general in- 
terest, and on which the common man will have to base action. Theres 
no doubt that the schools can very greatly reduce the illiteracy in regard 
to such items. 

The problem becomes much more difficult when we begin to deal with 
issues on which opinion is highly divided; popular feeling runs high, 
technically competent individuals differ in many respects as to what 
the facts are and even more in their interpretation of these facts. What 
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can the schools do in such cases? Many would say the schools can do 
nothing. Some would tell us that it would be wiser to leave such issues 
alone. This position we must reject. [he common man must decide these 
issues himself. If the schools refuse to educate him, the propaganda that 
accidentally reaches him will probably determine his opinion. This would 
be fatal to the development of a really democratic society. Democracy 
can function only where people have an opportunity to discuss issues on 
which they differ and slowly to work their way toward common agree- 
ment, at least sufficient agreement to act. 

In a dictatorship one man makes the economic decisions. We must 
proceed on another assumption. We must have discussion. If there is no 
alternative, the teacher must go out and attempt to obtain the best 
statement he can find of various positions as expressed by competent 
authorities. 

In this discussion, I shall advocate a plan that will represent a great 
improvement upon that procedure. Social action must be taken upon 
these highly controversial economic issues. Ill-informed persons will and 
must decide. Would it not be far better to have competent groups of 
laymen, acting as educational committees for their organizations, prepare 
statements about positions on highly controversial issues? 


LIMITATION OF OUTPUT 


For instance, we should have the statement of the farmers as to why 
cotton was plowed under in the early days of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. We should also have the best statement we can get of the 
position held by the consumer, labor, and industry upon this same issue. 

You see, it is one of the ABC’s to say that a country cannot get rich 
by the process of limiting output. If the farmer raises only half as much 
as he can, the bricklayer places only half as many bricks as he can, and 
the manufacturing plant turns out only half as many hats or shoes as it 
can, obviously the country will be poorer than it would be if all pro- 
duced to the utmost. The farmers, however, maintain that the other two 
groups—labor and capital—are now limiting output; therefore, the 
farmers’ only defense is to do likewise. 

House painters, for instance, insist that there are just so many houses 
to be painted, hence the slower they do the job the more they will get 
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out of it. And, of course, it is obvious to anyone that the manufacturer js 
going to maintain that he will limit output to some point fairly close to 
the amount that will maximize his profit. 

Obviously, it does not solve the problem if one group hurls invectives 
at the other. Nor is the general situation improved much if each group 
goes about its own business and looks after its individual interests. 

How can this situation be improved? An attempt to suggest possible 
remedial procedures reaches far beyond the range of the economic 
ABC’s. As a matter of fact, not only does it go beyond the simple words 
but it goes beyond the range of big words and complicated thoughts, and 
far beyond the realm of definite and tested human knowledge. Increas- 
ingly, however, the further progress of our economic world depends 
upon the understanding by at least the leaders of the various groups of 
how and why they must cooperate with other groups. And increas- 
ingly in the future the economic system will not operate efficiently unless 
the great masses of the people begin to understand what they will have 
to do in order to operate the system efficiently. 


WAGES 


It is one of the ABC’s to say that wages in American industry should 
be high. All wages in America are high as compared to earlier genera- 
tions or as compared to the wage level in the Far East today. Then just 
how high should wages be? Should they be high enough to provide an 
adequate standard of living for the wage-earner? Labor unions would 
naturally tend to answer Yes to this question. Many industrial groups 
would say that the net result would make it impossible to operate a con- 
cern. Consequently the concern would be forced to close and the worker 
would be receiving no wage at all. Some industrial leaders would further 
argue that it is just such a wage policy, unadjusted to the productive 
capacity of a particular industry, that prevents the establishment of new 
industries, and causes our drawn-out unemployment. 

Clearly, this argument has reached the stage that it no longer con- 
sists of ABC’s, but of exceedingly complicated and involved social and 
economic policy. How helpful it would be to the teacher in the mass 
school if he had access to statements which had been most carefully pre- 
pared by committees representing the different viewpoints! 
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LABOR UNIONS 


Should workers join labor unions? Here we find ourselves in the 
midst of important economic controversy. Most certainly labor leaders 
would say Yes. Some industrialists would say No, Perhaps some would 
say Maybe. Many farmers would want to know whether such a move 
would raise the prices of products bought and interfere with the free 
flow of their goods to market. And many consumer groups would want 
to know the effect upon the prices of consumer goods. 

If you know of any source to which the teacher can turn for a com- 
petent discussion of all these viewpoints, you know far more than the 
average teacher. As a result of partial information some teachers present 
the labor viewpoint very well and pay little or no attention to the other 
positions. Possibly another teacher does not know the position of labor 
and presents some other attitude. That is, many teachers present one 
viewpoint and say little about alternative positions. It is my firm belief 
that this is not because the teacher does not want, in almost every case, to 
do an honest job of education. The teacher is busy. There are innumer- 
able problems to be discussed. He finds the best statement he can re- 
garding a particular problem, presents it, and hopes that it will be reason- 
ably fair. 

In dealing with wars long since ended, or political disputes practically 
forgotten, such a position can do little harm. But when the vital opinions 
of millions of future citizens are being determined, no such casual process 
can long be trusted. If one group attempted to bring pressure to bear 
upon the schools to present the position held by that group, this would 
be most unfortunate. And it is for this very reason that any one group or 
organization is severely handicapped. If the position of only one group is 
presented in the schools, that group will be accused of unduly pressing a 
statement which will influence the attitude of younger people. The situa- 
tion changes completely, however, when the educator invites all impor- 
tant lay groups to appoint educational committees for the purpose of 
drawing up the most reasonable statement of their position. The schools 
then can work through all of the positions presented in order to dis- 


cover a common meeting ground on which a real democracy can 


function. 
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ECONOMIC BALANCE 


The economic order must be kept in balance if it is to operate at all 
effectively. If the prices of raw materials, of labor, of capital, or of any 
other economic resources, get too high trouble will ensue. This fact 
might almost be classed as one of the ABC’s of economics. When we 
attempt to define or suggest the action necessary for keeping the different 
elements in balance, we are dealing with as difficult an issue as our whole 
economic order provides. It might even be said that when this issue is 
solved the economic problem is solved. The important point is this: 
Opinions of every competent group should be presented on what that 
group thinks is necessary to keep the economic order in balance. 


THE ECONOMICS OF WAR 


What are the economic results of war? Does war create or destroy 
wealth? The answer to this question seems obvious, and yet how many of 
us really believe that war is a major destructive agent? In all of your 
study of wars at school, how much attention was given to the economic 
losses, particularly the unbalanced economic situations caused by war? 

There are many economists who hold the unbalanced state of the 
world’s economy during the past two decades to be due in large part to 
the great war. High land values created by two-dollar wheat and twenty- 
cent cotton upset whole sections of our farming economy. High profits 
and wages, that rose out of proportion to other wages, upset other sec- 
tions of our economy, Interest rates shot up and then steps were taken to 
lower them artificially. Artificially low interest rates encouraged spect- 
lation. We had the wild rampage of the late twenties and the disasters of 
the thirties. And yet there are individuals naive enough to think that 
economic problems can be settled by war. Some people believe that lack 
of resources, in particular on the part of the “have not” nations, was 4 
major factor in the precipitation of the present war. 

But just how important is education, thrift, and technical advance in 
producing economic welfare, and how important are colonies and the 
results of conquest? We cannot answer this question finally, but we can 
get some light on it by looking into the situations of four Europea 
countries. For all practical purposes Denmark has no colonies. Holland, 
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in relation to her population, possesses one of the largest colonial em- 
pires on earth. Which of these two countries has the larger income, Den- 
mark or Holland? The best figures available indicate that Denmark has 
averaged a slightly higher income during the past generation. Denmark 
not only lacks wealthy colonies but even lacks many of the natural ad- 
vantages of Holland. 

Belgium has another of the major colonial empires of the world. In 
contrast, Switzerland has no colonial empire. Belgium has far greater 
natural resources, much better land, and yet the income of Switzerland 
has probably averaged somewhat higher than Belgium during the last 
generation. The answer to the world’s ills is still education, thrift, and 
hard work, not war and destruction or even colonies—at least so far as 
has been shown by the illustrations offered. 

Many recent students of the problem have gone so far as to say that 
if the amount of money now being spent on war were used for scientific 
research and progress, many of the lacks and shortages even of such na- 
tions as Italy, Japan, and Germany would be largely corrected. 

I am not technically equipped to say finally whether or not it is pos- 
sible to build an agriculture of far greater productivity than that now 
practiced in these countries. However, the evidence in favor of it seems 
impressive. To build a new major light metal industry and to develop 
larger resources of power might conceivably be difficult. Many tech- 
nicians hold that both are possible. At least the evidence seems clear that 
money spent on such efforts would be far more likely to solve the eco- 
nomic problems of such countries than money spent on war. 

You may use your imagination to work out a new method of dealing 
with the economics of war that should take the place of the lengthy 
descriptions of the past wars now presented in our schools. As far as 
war is concerned the whole world seems to be acting as economic illit- 
erates. One cannot help but wonder if there is any connection between 


such action and the way war has been presented in the schools of the 
world. 


NEW OCCUPATIONS 


Another important problem of advanced economic literacy deals with 
those conditions necessary to bring about the establishment of new jobs 
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and new occupations as rapidly as men and capital can be released from pe 
old jobs and old occupations. The world knows little about this. During th 
the last decade all kinds of peculiar experiments have been tried in various pl 
countries of the world largely because there have never been any ade- at 
quate discussions of the various theories involved. Part of this problem pl 
reverts to the ABC’s of economics. ti 

The American people have always been willing to face the hazards of te 
new economic enterprises. They took a great chance when they came to pe 
this country originally. They took an unbelievable chance in each stage ju 


of western expansion. They have taken a chance and terrific losses in the 
establishment of almost every major industry. The building of our rail- 
roads is one constant record of lost fortunes and disillusioned individuals. 


We think of the automobile industry as being a great success today, but wi 
I should like to quote one paragraph from a recent publication of the It 
industry. “At the National Automobile Show sixteen brand names of su 
passenger cars are being displayed. The sixteen makes have weathered er 
the competitive race which has been entered by 1,800 different brand opr 
names in the past four decades.” Not even one out of a hundred has sit 
survived! ge 
Practically every other industry tells the same story. The development ; 0 
of almost any important new industry means terrific losses to someone. 
No one can guess correctly about the development of new industriesall | = W 
the time or even a large part of the time. | ha 
We pass a Securities and Exchange Act designed to keep fools from of 
parting with their money, and also to keep some honest people from be- | da 
ing fooled. The net result has been almost to preclude the possibility of be 
anyone taking a chance in developing new industries. I am not criticiz- ge 
ing the Securities Act. I am simply saying that there was not enough | Fe 
criticism before the Act was passed. Surely we could have designed a tee 
mechanism that would have protected the person of small savings with- wa 
out paralyzing the economy. P 
rc 


If we could not think of anything better at least we could keep the 
very rigid requirements that we have now if securities are to be sold to ple 


people with incomes of under $2,500. We might have much more liberal Cor 
requirements on securities sold to persons with incomes from $2,500 t0 ve 
Ww 


$10,000. One could make an exceedingly good case for encouraging 
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people with incomes of over $10,000 to invest in everything so long as 
they continue to invest. I certainly do not know the answer to this 
problem, but | do know I am not very happy teaching my own students 
about either the great losses of the past or the great safeguards of the 
present. What I should like to present is a series of three or four alterna- 
tives drawn up by the most competent groups in the country. This ma- 
terial no doubt should be presented at the upper part of the mass school, 
perhaps toward the end of the senior high school or the beginning of the 
junior college. 


CONCLUSION 


I have attempted in this address to indicate some of the things that 
would have to be discussed in any program to reduce economic illiteracy. 
It has not been our purpose primarily to direct your attention to specific 
suggestions as to what should be included in a program to reduce illit- 
eracy. One of the fundamental contentions of this discussion is that at 
present we do not have available the machinery that would make it pos- 
sible for us to bring before the young people of this country the sug- 
gestions of competent groups to solve the economic problems which 
confront us. 

The nation will forever remain a group of economic illiterates unless 
we improve our basic methods of dealing with this problem. We 
have tried to point out that the problem cannot be neglected. The mass 
of our people will vote on these issues. They will have to face them 
day by day. Those who tell us that these issues are too complicated to 
be presented in school offer no other means for making the citizen intelli- 
gent about them. Consequently they must be discussed in the mass school. 
For the ABC’s on which there is 90 or 95 per cent agreement the 
teachers can probably do a fairly good job as matters stand today. But 
even here we need help in determining what are the ABC’s. 

To reduce illiteracy, however, we must move on to the simple words, 
from the ABC’s, and thence to the problems that are a little more com- 
plex—and here we very definitely need the organization of educational 
committees by each of our major lay groups in this country. These edu- 
cational committees should prepare the most moderate statement on 
which they can agree. The schools of this country can discuss these state- 
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ments, move toward agreement on some common basis, and greatly re- 
duce the illiteracy of the public in regard to such issues. 

After we teach the little words, or sometimes while we are learning 
the little words, we have to stop and deal with the big words. And here 
we must have the cooperation of lay groups if we are to make further 
progress. Teachers College needs the cooperation of these groups. The 
Department of Educational Economics, in attempting to determine what 
should be presented to the mass of our students, must have the coopera- 
tion of these lay groups. As a final challenge to this conference, I leave 
this issue to you. Can representatives of these various lay groups form 
educational committees that will serve as advisory bodies to determine 
crucial economic issues and to prepare statements on how to solve the 
problems raised? If you can solve this problem here you can set a pattem 
that will mean much for the future of our schools and ultimately for 
our democracy. 


SOME NEXT STEPS 


Schools can teach the ABC’s of saving, wiser consumption, pensions, 
limitation of output, labor unions, wages, problems of agriculture, and 
long list of other issues. 

Schools can do a thorough job immediately on a long list of personal 
economic problems. They can do much to bring about better diet, better 
clothing, better housing, and adequate recreation even for the very 
lowest income groups. These are economic matters of the gravest impor- 
tance, which can be solved largely by the dissemination of adequate in- 
formation and proper action by individuals and relatively small groups. 

When we suggest that a school system can largely solve such problems 
we do not refer to a school system which is concerned exclusively with 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The school system must be one which 
is primarily concerned about the more important functional aspects of 
living. Naturally, if the schools are to improve the diet or the housing 
or the leisure opportunities of the low income groups they must work 
on these problems. 

A National Committee on Economic Education, consisting of school- 
men and advisers from lay groups, has been formed. This Committee has 
tentatively recommended that economic problems be introduced into 
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the schools from the first grade through the end of the senior high school. 
Some such program will have to be adopted if we are serious about pro- 
ducing economic literacy. 

Another important next step is to see that the citizens in each com- 
munity insist upon the inclusion of a proper amount of economic mate- 
rial in each grade of the school system, and that adequate steps are taken 
for the organization of adult discussion groups. If systematic discussion 
groups for young and old were held on the ABC’s of economic problems, 
real progress would be made on the vital issues confronting our pop- 
ulation. 

On the more difficult problems—such as economic balance, the amount 
of money to be saved, the amount to be spent by the Government, the 
methods of establishing new industries at the rate needed to provide full 
employment—our schools need the advice and assistance of all kinds of 
lay groups. Many different and conflicting opinions will have to be dis- 
cussed before workable solutions are found. 

A group of laymen representing each major interest is needed to draw 
up a statement of how to deal with the different problems, This imme- 
diate step would be of most valuable assistance to the schools that are to 
deal with these involved and complicated issues, And as a result the 
schools will be able to present these matters in a more competent and 
disinterested way than any other agency now available. 

Although the following is not a next step, nevertheless I should like 
to see something done that would enable the schools to fire the imagina- 
tion of the younger generation with the great possibilities of the future. 
Pioneering in any age is dangerous. However, we need more pioners to- 
day than ever before, and we need them in a thousand new fields. 
No doubt the losses will be terrific. We must see that they do not fall 
too heavily upon those unable to bear them. 

The past generation or two has seen a great fall in ordinary alphabetic 
illiteracy. If we as educators take all the steps we can and get the full 
cooperation of lay groups to help in all the ways they can, it will be 
possible to reduce greatly the economic illiteracy of our country. We 
now know how to bring about as great a reduction in economic illiteracy 
in the next generation as has been brought about in alphabetic illiteracy 
in the past two generations. Will we do it? 
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If we work out methods along some of the lines suggested by the dis- 
cussion today, to deal with the complex economic issues, We Can very 
greatly reduce economic illiteracy. The educators can teach the ABC's, 
But with your help we can teach the little words, the big words, the sen- 
tences, the complex and complicated ideas. Then and only then will there 
be a reasonable chance of having a nation of people who are economically 
literate. 
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An Analysis of General Financial 
Illiteracy from the Standpoint 
of Business 


By FLOYD L. CARLISLE 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 


ey subject assigned to me, in its narrower sense, might be limited to 
a discussion of the degree of financial illiteracy which comes from 
lack of familiarity with the information appearing in the financial sec- 
tions of our metropolitan newspapers and in financial weeklies and trade 
publications. In preparing this paper, I planned to restrict my discussion 
to stocks and bonds, income accounts, factors that affect price rises and 
declines, and such questions as why a savings bank depositor has had his 
interest reduced one-half. I found, however, that such a discussion is too 
narrow, and that I must start with general economics of which finance is 
but part. 

I assume that these conferences hope to find a way to improve knowl- 
edge of economics among greater numbers of our people. In a country 
where universal adult suffrage exists, the least educated citizen has an 
equal vote with the best educated economist. The way therefore must 
be obvious—to create more economists. To accomplish this, I would 
hardly advocate beginning with the conclusions of Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, or Marshall. My definition of present-day economics would 
be the study of how a human being in a modern industrial society makes 
his living. This involves, among other subjects, capital, labor, prices, 
profits, currency, bank credit, and taxes. 


THE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


Most of us would agree that as men emerged from the simple agri- 
cultural economy of the early nineteenth century into the highly com- 
621 
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plex society of the twentieth century, a new economic situation had 
arisen. As population, the use of machinery, transportation, and power 
increased, the ways of living changed. Only 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion, instead of 80 per cent, were able to grow all the food needed, It 
became cheaper to buy clothes than to make them at home. Manufac- 
tured articles became abundant and were within the purchasing power 
of a large proportion of the entire population. 

Our people are now dependent upon a highly specialized production 
and distribution system which is dynamic and youthful. It is often 
called the private enterprise system. Governments have passed laws, 
which are still in the nature of experiments, to regulate this economy. 
Broad social changes are being sought, almost as things apart from eco- 
nomics, but as things which would greatly affect its operation. The 
Temporary National Economic Committee, created by Congress to 
study this whole matter, has introduced a tremendous volume of testi- 
mony and factual information, It is really over the heads of the great 
number of our population but it is intensely interesting to the trained 
economist. 

Often as a business man I am asked by stockholders and employees to 
explain what is the matter with business today; why it cannot employ 
more of the people; why interest rates are so low; and why such enor- 
mous bank deposits find no demand for their use. I start my explanation 
by trying to describe our private enterprise system in the simplest man- 
ner that I know. No one person any more is self-sufficient. The people 
upon the farms, in the factories, and in the mines produce the foods and 
things that they themselves, plus the people in the stores and offices, 
consume, This is the turnover of goods and services. This production 
and turnover is the process by which wealth and income are created. 

From this turnover alone come wages and salaries and the taxes which 
are the sources of public works, payrolls of judges, Congressmen, 
soldiers, sailors, policemen, firemen, mayors, governors, and everyone in 
the public service. From this turnover come rents and return upon 
capital. It is only from this source that schools, colleges, hospitals, and 
the like are maintained, and from which all government relief payments, 
all costs for care of its sick, insane, and old, are paid. 

To carry my explanation further, I like to illustrate the system by 
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showing how it works in the City of New York. Seven and one-half 
million people live here. They grow no food which they can eat; they 
raise no cotton, wool, silk, or leather from which their clothing can be 
made; they mine no coal to heat their houses; they cut no lumber, mine 
no metals, and make no bricks or cement to provide their shelters. 
Everything necessary to their very existence is exchanged for the highly 
specialized goods and services which they create. 

If a worker in New York City could trace the various happenings 
vital to his job and earnings he would find something like this. Let him 
be a cutter in the men’s clothing business, employed in the garment 
center. A woolgrower in southern Argentine has clipped his sheep and 
sold the wool to a buyer who pays for it by drawing a bill on a New 
York wholesaler. This bill is purchased by a New York bank having 
a branch in Buenos Aires, The ship upon which the wool is brought to 
New York was made from steel probably manufactured in Germany, 
partly from ore mined in Sweden. There is the complicated financing of 
the ship, and the placing of insurance on it and on its cargo. When the 
wool arrives in New York it is manufactured into cloth, and ultimately 
into a man’s suit, in a building financed by a New York life insurance 
company with the savings of thrifty people all over the United States; 
the machinery used to manufacture the garment was made in Con- 
necticut; the power that moved the machinery was created by the 
burning of coal laid down a million years ago in what is now a Penn- 
sylvania mine, coal being nothing but stored heat from the sun. The 
coal has been shipped by rail to a Bayonne dock and from there trans- 
ported by water to the Hell Gate powerhouse. The delivery of the elec- 
trical energy from the powerhouse to a sewing or cutting machine in the 
garment center is an immense operation in itself, evolved from the 
scientific research of Faraday, Maxwell, and others, and adapted to prac- 
tical use by Edison. The cables that transmit the power are involved in 
franchises, patents, financing, taxes, state and federal regulation. I am 
just high-spotting a few of the economic phases of the garment cutter’s 
case. This is far less complicated than the processes involving a book- 
keeper in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, or a buyer in 
Macy’s, and certainly a member of the faculty of Teachers College. 

Each working individual in New York supports himself and his 
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family from the production of some valuable goods or service that he 
can exchange for the things he has to have to live. This whole economy 
in New York is dependent upon every manufacturer and enterprise 
competing successfully with similar enterprises in other places in the 
United States, and often outside its borders. 

My whole point in this explanation of what may be the matter with 
business is to impress my questioner with the fact that the answer is not 
a simple or an exact one; that from its very nature the trouble is one that 
cannot be quickly remedied; that the whole process has been a matter of 
long evolution, and any corrections or improvements in it cannot be 
forced. The only permanent answer is more production. 


FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMIC LAWS 


From studying the operation of the private enterprise system, from 
observing its evolution as history describes it, many students in both 
academic and business circles, including myself, have come to believe in 
certain fundamental economic laws. I have already mentioned one—that 
wealth is created only from the production of goods and services, and 
that only from this source come wages, rents, and the support of gov- 
ernments. There is Gresham’s law—that bad money will drive out good. 
These students believe that if wages are too high with respect to the 
national turnover its volume shrinks and unemployment increases. If 
capital costs are excessive, the same results follow. There must be a 
balance, such as in the past has worked successfully by the play of the 
law of supply and demand. 

These students also believe that the level of taxes has a large part in 
the smooth working of the system. Except in times of war or great 
catastrophes, such as floods, earthquakes, plagues, or famine, govert- 
ments have seldom taken an excess of one-tenth of the national income. 
The tithe was the old Anglo-Saxon tenth. The outstanding occurrence 
of this last decade which has affected the turnover has been the im 
mensely increased proportion of taxes taken from the life stream of 
production. Furthermore, the financing of deficits by bond issues to be 
paid out of future taxation has had an equally great effect upon tht 
production and distribution system. The students likewise do not think 
that in the long run prices can be fixed by government fiat or that sub- 
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sidies are other than palliatives. They hold that since the production of 
goods and services furnishes the sole mechanism that creates wealth and 
income, it is only from this productivity that greater and more equitable 
distribution of income can arise. Economic history is exact in some 
regards. The record of the French assignats, our own continentals and 
greenbacks, Germany’s billion-mark notes, would seem to be con- 
clusive as to currency manipulation. 

To go back to the subject of this paper—from the standpoint of busi- 
ness, the failure of the people to comprehend these laws constitutes gen- 
eral financial illiteracy. How can this be corrected? I know of no better 
way to start than to build upon our present educational system. We have 
splendidly organized courses of instruction in the public schools and 
colleges. These can be greatly extended and improved. 


SOURCES OF FINANCIAL INFORMATION 


Ample sources of financial information are at hand. There are the 
voluminous statistical data furnished by the financial sections of our 
great daily newspapers and other financial publications. Trained econo- 
mists and specialists in every field of finance and business are constantly 
writing books and articles. Bankers’ associations, the trade organizations, 
chambers of commerce, foundations, institutions like Brookings and the 
National Industrial Conference Board, specialists in graduate business 
schools, research departments of great corporations, the labor unions 
are studying the records of the past to form a scientific basis from which 
to draw conclusions—to determine the causes of cyclical depressions, 
price changes, interest rates, and so on. Nor is the Federal Government 
lacking in such studies. The Federal Reserve Bank, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Securities and Exchange Commission, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Federal Power Commission, Department of 
Labor, Department of the Interior are all assembling and publishing, in 
enormous volume, charts and factual data to educate us in economics. 
These are educational tools to use in attacking economic illiteracy. 

Many of the larger business corporations of the country are seeking 
to inform their customers, employees, and the general public about the 
operation of their business, and particularly about their finances. My 
own company, the Consolidated Edison Company of New York, issues 
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very complete financial reports to its stockholders, to the Stock Ex- 
change upon which its securities are listed, and to many public bodies, 
It sends a report to its employees—a more simplified report—dealing 
with its balance sheets and income accounts and the economics of the 
public utility industry. It advertises in newspapers and magazines facts 
about its business: its earnings, its taxes, its payrolls, its rates for services, 
Probably you have all seen the ads, “It’s Only a Penny, But Here’s What 
a Penny Will Buy.” Its purchases of raw materials are explained with 
respect to the effect upon the community in which it does business, It 
divides its gross income into colored “pies” and shows who eat the 
“slices.” At the World’s Fair, 7,500,000 visitors passed through our 
building, and by means of a great diorama were told the story of twenty- 
four hours of the power cycle in New York City. We provide motion 
pictures on our business free to interested groups; we have a weekly 
radio program in which we not only promote our services but give in- 
formation about our business to our customers, For the same purposes, 
each year thirty million enclosures are mailed with the service bills. In 
our exhibit at the World’s Fair this year there will be a large vault 
filled with what will at least appear to be money, showing that during 
the two years’ life of the Fair the company will have paid over one 
hundred million dollars in taxes to support government. We maintain 
elaborate training schools to give detailed information to employees per- 
taining to all phases of the company’s operations. Our case is not unique 
in American business enterprise. In no other country in the world 1s 
there anything even remotely approaching the dissemination of know!l- 
edge by business enterprise itself. 

Frankly, it would seem difficult to suggest further means of dis- 
seminating knowledge to remove financial illiteracy. Nevertheless, | 
suggest that what we need is an improvement of the interpretation of 
this information. How does it come about, for example, that upon 2 
given set of facts one group in the population asserts that the private 
enterprise system can no longer expand; that we are in a diminishing 
economy; that the savings from national turnover can no longer be 
profitably employed, while another group asserts from the same facts 
that the private enterprise system, if relieved from excessive taxation 
and regulation, will enter into a new period of tremendous expansion? 
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As I see it, the hope of arriving at the truth lies in making economics 
a more exact science. The laws of physics robbed the old witch doctor 
of his power. Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation established 
in men’s minds the certainty of the orderly nature of the universe. 
Only fools now disregard the major laws of the physical sciences. 

In the field of economics we need information, We need research. 
We need a scientific interpretation of our voluminous data. I know that 
this job of interpretation of the data of experience is difficult. But I be- 
lieve that the social and business value of economic literacy is so great 
that the effort is well worth while. 








Economic Literacy in Rural America 


By CHRIS L. CHRISTENSEN 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


OHN Q. FarMe_R, a typical American farmer, has enough education to 
enable him to read, write, and cipher quite proficiently. Like the bin- 
run of Americans he is familiar with the things going on about him, is 
reasonably intelligent upon the more obvious issues of his community, 


county, state, and nation, and like most of the rest of us has only speak- 


ing acquaintance with the great economic and social questions with 
which the world is struggling today. While he has advantages his father 


and grandfather never had, like many people in other walks of life, he 
lacks the thorough training, reliable information, and broadening con- | 


tacts essential for the bringing out of maximum qualities as a bread- 
winner, group member, and citizen. 


THE FARMER AS A FARMER 


Let us look into the everyday life of John Q. Farmer and consider 
some of his problems. 

First of all he is a farmer, making a livelihood for his family from the 
land. The quality of that livelihood depends to a considerable extent on 
his industry and skill as a farmer. 


Consider his dairy herd. On a strict cost-accounting basis, and at cur- 
rent prices, Farmer’s cows produce too little milk to meet costs incident | 


to production. 

Farmer could, of course, improve his herd management and feeding 
practices. He could join the local Dairy Herd Improvement Association, 
the purpose of which is to reduce costs of milk production. But it cost 
money to join an association—and if he joins, the field man would wast 
him to cull his poorer cows and replace them with better, higher priced 
ones, and to use a dairy ration that might make it necessary to buy & 
pensive protein concentrates. He would need purebred, progeny-tested 
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sires, but they also cost money. Even joining the new artificial breeding 
ring requires some out-of-pocket cash, even though the county agricul- 
tural agent advocates it as a very economical means of improving the 
breeding of dairy herds. 

In summary, increasing milk production of the herd requires con- 
siderable money outlay, which Farmer does not have. His farm is mort- 
gaged. Interest and taxes must be met. His family is already doing with- 
out many of the comforts it ought to have. 

Crops? John Q. Farmer tried to grow alfalfa, but had trouble with 
winter-killing. Extension specialists from the state college of agriculture 
tell him it would help to lime and phosphate his alfalfa fields, but that 
again takes cash. He would like to grow more alfalfa, because it is an 
excellent, high-protein, low-cost dairy feed, but he believes he will have 
to keep on growing the more dependable,. though less productive, 
timothy and clover to make sure he gets a hay crop. 

Farmer hopes to use hybrid corn, because some of his neighbors have 
had exceptionally large, high-quality crops as a result of the use of 
hybrids. But it will be necessary to buy the hybrid seed. In the past he 
used his own open-pollinated corn for seed. It cost him less. 

In a word, then, most of the steps up the road to better farming re- 
quire cash. Farmer might borrow, but he does not like to plunge 
further into debt, for he has seen some of his neighbors lose their farms 
through this procedure. Possibly he could save some money to begin 
the better practices, but with his present low income that is difficult. 

There is also a distracting clamor from other directions for the few 
dollars Farmer has in his pocket. Agricultural extension specialists 
recommend lime, fertilizer, better crop varieties, and improved live- 
stock. But commercial interests plead far more dramatically that he buy 
comforts and luxuries—and his family is inclined to side with the adver- 
tisers of consumption goods. 

He has been confronted with two philosophies from time to time. 
His banker formerly told him to save. Lately he has been urged to spend. 
Part of the mortgage on his land was due to spending for productive 
equipment. Now when he needs to save more, he is urged to spend. 

Then, too, he has an uneasy feeling that all this production and hard 
work is after all for consumption; that he cannot postpone forever 
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many of the needs of his family, and that a few of his farmer friends 
lived so much in the future—they grew old and found it was too late to 
enjoy life, to travel, to become better acquainted with their families and 
neighbors, and to develop their appreciations of art and literature. 

In addition to this financial barrier to better income, and supporting 
the maintenance of this barrier to a considerable extent is Farmers 
psychological reaction. He is not entirely convinced that the new 
methods actually would increase his net income. He is not quite sure of 
his ability to make them work. He has seen many farmers make a suc- 
cess of them, and he has seen others fail. In short, he is neither sure of 
his information nor certain of his own ability. Information must be cor- 
rectly interpreted and properly translated into decisions and actions if 
Farmer as an individual is to benefit. 


THE FARMER AS A GROUP MEMBER 


John Q. Farmer’s relation to his groups, his interest in groups, his par- 
ticipation in group activities, and his loyalty to the groups are all influ- 
enced by the circumstances that affect his status as an individual farmer. 
He is thinking of joining a farmers’ association which sells the products 
of its members cooperatively. He likes to visit with the neighbors, attend 
their social gatherings, and participate in their recreational activities. 
“Yet,” he asks, “should I join and place my products to be marketed 
through this cooperative?” 

He is told that the cooperative will handle his product at a lower cost 
than other agencies, and that, through their control of a considerable 
volume of products, the members will get a better price than could be 
obtained otherwise. He remembers the experiences of a few years ago 
when another organization was launched in the community with prac- 
tically the same program of action. This one failed. 

Now the new organization is operating and is faithfully supported by 
many of his neighbors. It seems to be making a success of its business 
operations. According to the neighbors the returns are a little better 
than prices paid by local dealers. And the officers of the association tell 
him that a larger volume of business would enable them to reduce their 
operating costs and soon result in further savings to member-patrons 

Should Farmer take out membership so as to contribute to this volume 
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and make for the success of this group effort? The better returns to him 
as an individual seem small. True, they promise to improve as the asso- 
ciation gets more volume and better market outlets, but this is all a bit 
in the future. 

Will these long-time promised advantages more than offset the imme- 
diate disadvantages as an individual seller and bargainer? Indeed he is 
told by others that the largest benefits of cooperation are received by 
those outside this group organization. According to these sources, the 
cooperatives bear the costs of getting prices increased, and when they 
are increased they apply alike to both cooperator and non-cooperator. 

Does his best interest lie in the direction of greater group action, or 
should he expend his efforts toward becoming a more efficient farmer 
and not attempt to get what benefits he can from cooperative handling 
of his product? Is there a source to which he can turn or upon which he 
can depend for a correct answer, or must he depend completely upon his 
own winnowing of fact from fiction; and, if so, does he have the back- 
ground of information and experience to permit of an intelligent solu- 
tion to this riddle? How can he become economically literate on the 
subject of better marketing and distribution? Is he destined to make 
decisions based upon economic illiteracy? 

It is not that Farmer is oblivious to what the city press calls “The 
Farm Problem.” He feels it acutely, but wonders if there are not easier— 
and quicker—ways out than through cooperation or group activity. 
Political action is rather appealing, and direct political action has re- 
cently appeared for the first time. To it Farmer is indebted for his 


A. A. A. checks. 


THE FARMER AS A CITIZEN 


This brings us to John Q. Farmer’s role as a citizen—particularly to 
those aspects of his citizenship which more directly influence his 
economic literacy. _ 

In his role as a citizen, however, with the broader citizenship duties of 
formulating opinions and making decisions regarding state and national 
policies, Farmer is faced with still more difficult problems. He is awaken- 
ing to the fact that so-called pressure groups of our society influence 
state and national policies out of proportion to their representation in 
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society. He is also becoming aware of the fact that no other group in 
society will or can fight his battles at the polling booth. He is beginning 
to show economic literacy as it affects him directly when he learns to 
act in his own interests. For these reasons, in political allegiance he no 
longer holds so steadfastly to Civil War loyalties as he used to; he is 
showing an increased tendency to vote for the party that promises most 
for him as a farmer. 

Farmer would like to support those national measures and policies that 
will prove of lasting benefit to agriculture and the nation in general, 
But it is not always easy to know the probable results of national issues 
and policies. 

Some of these questions are complex and confusing, and it is difficult 
for him to determine which party is really “his friend” during the three- 
and-a-half years between election campaigns. Let us look at a few of the 
national issues and policies facing him at the present time. 

Tariff. For example, how about the never-ending controversy on the 
tariff? Farmer has been told for generations that a protective tariff will 
help him as a farmer. All he has to do is to vote for the party that will 
increase the tariffs, and when this is done he will prosper. 

True enough, tariffs were imposed on many industrial products which 
the farmer bought and he was “buying in a protected market.” He was 
paying more for these products because imports were necessary to meet 
national demands. But was he not also selling in a protected market? He 
had been granted tariffs on such commodities as corn, wheat, and pork, 
all of which he was producing in large quantities and exporting in large 
amounts. Hence, regardless of tariffs, the prices were determined out- 
side of this country where the surpluses were consumed. 

Farmer is pretty much convinced that tariffs have increased the 
prices of the things he buys, without proportionately increasing the 
prices of the things he sells. Nevertheless, some of his neighbors are im- 
pressed by the slogan, “The home market for the American farmer,” 
without realizing that such a practice leads to economic isolation, and 
economic isolation means more and more economic planning on the pat 
of the government. 

Did the Midwest farmer prosper under higher and still higher tariffs? 
Will he prosper under low tariffs or under no tariffs at all? Was he 
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acting in his own best interests in voting for higher tariffs almost con- 
tinuously for generations? Is he acting in his own best interests in voting 
in a party traditionally pledged to lower tariffs? Economic illiteracy 
with regard to this problem, though common in rural America, is not 
unique to farmers. 

Reciprocal trade agreements. More recently the tariff problem has 
appeared in the form of reciprocal trade agreements. 

Reciprocal trade agreements promise to increase agricultural exports. 
They also promise to increase imports—how much will take the form 
of agricultural products and how much raw materials and industrial 
goods? It is not clear to the layman that ordinarily many more acres are 
utilized in supplying exports than are displaced by competing agricul- 
tural imports. The available information does not bring out the fact that 
exports must be paid with imports. The confusion surrounding political 
debate tends to conceal the important issue as to what to do with the 
surplus acres if agricultural exports are not increased. 

Farm tenancy. Let us look at the problem of farm tenancy. Is the 
continuously increasing proportion of land farmed by tenants desirable 
or detrimental to agriculture as well as to the nation? On one hand, 
Farmer is told that tenants have no anchorage in a community. They do 
not belong to a church; they have little interest in better schools; they 
vote for increased real estate taxes of which they pay none; and they 
exploit the soil so that future generations will have no land to farm, On 
the other hand he is told that tenancy is a natural step toward land own- 
ership; that in this period of farming the young man not only acquires 
practical working knowledge and skill so necessary for the successful 
operation of the farm, but he also accumulates enough to make the first 
payment toward the ownership of a farm; that a considerable percentage 
of tenants are related to the owners—nearly 4o per cent in Wisconsin, 
for example; and that tenants have as active and vital an interest in 
churches and schools and in community building as have owners them- 
selves. 

Farmer owns his farm. He wants to continue to own the acres he 
tills. Nevertheless, observation and experience tell him that tenancy, 
with little or no debt load, may support a much higher standard of 
living than ownership with a heavy debt load. He is acquainted with 
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neighbors who are better off economically by putting their small capi- 
tal into livestock and equipment than they would be by spreading that 
small capital over land, livestock, and equipment. 

What is the basis for determining economic literacy in these prob- 
lems of farm tenancy? The evidence which is presented on each side of 
the question is such that the wisdom of a Solomon might easily be 
found inadequate to decide either what is best for the farmer, for his 
community, or for the nation as a whole. It is not as simple as many 
city people and politicians believe. 

Production control. Let us look at another issue, a problem which 
concerns both the farmer as an individual and his community at large in 
order to see if any further light can be thrown on this question of eco- 
nomic illiteracy. This is the problem of “controlling production” or the 
application of the principle of restricted production. Farmer is accused 
of being old-fashioned in his notion of continuing to produce and of 
letting the stuff pile up in warehouses, or moving it into consumer 
channels at sacrifice prices. 

He is told to look at industry and labor. Industry has practiced the 
principle of “production control” through the maintenance of inflexible 
industrial prices with reduced output and organized labor through mamn- 
tenance of high hourly wage rates. 

So Farmer and his neighbors undertook to control production. After 
seven years of restrictions and hampering regulations, he finds that farm 
prices are still far below “parity” and he learns from the government 
reports that at the close of 1939 there were the largest supplies of cotton 
and small grains on record. Farmer begins to question whether “produc- 
tion control” is workable in farming. He remembers that his largest 
crops were not in years of greatest acreage, and that his smallest crops 
were not in years of least acreage. Weather, insect pests, and disease are 
responsible for greater variations in production than any degree of 
acreage control he is likely to practice. He is reminded that back in ’35 
and ’37 the livestock feeders of the nation—his neighbors—found it 
necessary to import large quantities of corn from Argentina. He also 
found that he could not secure the advantages of reduced costs by te- 
ducing production. 

Practically all his farm work is performed by himself and his family. 
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Less than one-fourth is performed by hired labor. It is small advantage 
for him to throw himself and members of his family out of work. The 
great bulk of his remaining costs are such items as interest payments, 
taxes, insurance payments, and maintenance of the farm, and these costs 
cannot be reduced by decreasing production. They are substantially 
fixed. 

Farmer-laborer relationships. So recently Farmer has begun to look 
for adequate information to improve his economic literacy. How has 
“restricted production” actually worked in industry and with urban 
labor? He is told that when industry reduces production—and maintains 
prices—it does so by firing its laborers and by refusing to buy raw ma- 
terials—which are the major costs. The feeding and clothing of these 
laborers and their families becomes a public responsibility. 

But prices for his products based on urban relief incomes will not pay 
his bills, and he begins to wonder if, after all, he is not bearing the bigger 
part of the load of relief costs through furnishing food at depressed 
prices. 

Farmer asks about the high wage rates which have been maintained 
by organized labor groups even during the depression periods. Here he 
finds that the high hourly wage rates maintained by some of the skilled 
labor groups have not been accompanied by full employment or a high 
level of production. In fact, it appears that just the reverse has hap- 
pened. High wage rates have contributed to reduced employment, 
lowered industrial output, and low total wage income to urban workers. 
The result has been a very much increased number of unemployed. 

Some politicians have tried to tell Farmer and his neighbors about the 
common interest which farmers and urban laborers have in high wages, 
but Farmer sees a real distinction between wage rates and total annual 
wages earned. Labor organizations emphasize wage rates, but the farmer 
is interested in volume of payroll—because it is the latter that gives pur- 
chasing power to those who buy farm products. Furthermore, high 
Wage rates are an important factor in the making of high prices for the 
goods and services farmers buy. But unless high wage rates are accom- 
panied by full employment and large volume of total payrolls, the 
farmer soon discovers that high wage rates increase the costs of things 
he buys, without stimulating demand for things he sells. 
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Farmer’s greatest economic concern revolves around prices. He js 
concerned not only with prices of the things he sells, but the prices of 
the things he buys. He annually spends about one-third of his cash in- 
come for machinery, tractors, feed, seed, fertilizers, building and repair 
materials. 

So Farmer and his neighbors are asking these questions: 

“Are these high wage rates partly responsible for reduced employ- 
ment, low industrial output, and low total wage income to urban 
laborers?” 

“Can the general program followed by industry, of flexibility of pro- 
duction and rigidity of wage rates and prices also be effectively adopted 
by agriculture?” 

Farmer is not personally opposed to high wage rates. In fact he is in 
favor of such rates if they are accompanied by full employment rather 
than one-half or one-fourth employment, and by increased production 
of industrial goods and services which can be used. He gets no direct 
answer to these questions but he is told that labor will work whenever 
industry will pay the wage rate; and that industry will employ as soon as 
there is a possibility of selling these fractional weeks, pieces of coal and 
ingots of iron “at a profit.” If these be facts, just what is the answer to 
the principle of restricted production? Will it work for Farmer hin- 
self—for farming as a whole? And if it should work, just what would be 
the effect on other groups of our nation? 


SUMMARY 


May I summarize: I have been trying to show that economic illiteracy 
among rural people is due only partly to the individual, Yet the fact that 
the individual is partly responsible suggests where some corrective 
guidance should be given. Our system of government was developed 
largely under the assumption that the individual is, or can become, 
sufficiently well informed to weigh alternative possibilities, especially 
since the results of the decisions accrue to him personally. To the extent 
that the individual fails in this the fault lies either inherently in the i- 
dividual or in our method of training these individuals to appreciate the 
opportunities of individual action. 

The major cause of economic illiteracy, however, cannot be charged 
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I/ 
to the individual. Neither are the barriers to economic literacy among 
our farmers the result of a lack of intellectual capacity; nor are they 
due to intellectual laziness on their part. Let us rather say these barriers 
are the results of failure on the part of his schools, colleges, institutions, 
families, and organizations to develop the information he needs and in a 
form that he can understand. In this way his motivations and interests 
will be appealed to and he will find himself in a continuing process of 
education with relation to his economic problems and situations. 

What are the facts relative to tariffs, reciprocal trade agreements, 
farm tenancy, controlled production, wage rates, or any other of the 
many national issues which are now before our farm people for ap- 
praisal and for decisive action? I am assuming that economic literacy 
consists of the ability to weigh facts and situations and derive therefrom 
working principles or procedures which influence the decisions or 
actions of the individuals or groups concerned. In this case it is of public 
concern to see that facts are presented. This is an obligation not yet 
fully accepted by any of our democratic governments. 

On the other hand, if economic literacy carries the added implication 
of winnowing processes whereby facts must be separated from fiction 
before being weighed, then great indeed is the responsibility of our edu- 
cational system in the type of training set up for the individual. 





The Economic Literacy of the Consumer 


By MRS. RUDOLPH M. BINDER 


PRESIDENT, NEW YORK CITY FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


ie approaching the question, “How can we reduce economic illit- 
eracy?”’, as applied to the consumer, I have in mind for the purposes 
of this discussion those who have the responsibility of maintaining living 
standards and upon whose shoulders falls the burden of administering 
domestic income in the buying of goods and services that contribute to 
the existence and welfare of the family. 

As a woman, a mother, a housewife, and the representative of the 
more than one-quarter of a million progressive women enrolled in the 
many organizations comprising the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, it is a satisfaction to be able to contribute my thinking 
to such an important subject as one having to do with better living and 
a widening of the horizon of life itself. 

As an individual who has had to meet many consumer problems and 
solve them on the basis of my understanding and social consciousness, | 
hold that the average consumer is not to be included in the category of 
left-wingers who would abolish advertising and other phases of the 
American business structure as a solution of economic problems; nor am 
I a professional consumer who advocates pressure groups that make 
blanket demands for all sorts of consumer legislation, aimed at the time- 
tried-and-tested American system of free enterprise. 

It is elementary to say that we become consumers the day we art 
born, even though we cannot be expected to display any interest in the 
matter of economic literacy during the milk-and-porridge era. We att 
consumers but we are not concerned with sources of supply, costs of 
production, means of distribution, price levels, or quality standards. We 
consume, but we go to sleep comfortably unaware that those who le 
bored to fill the bottle and the bowl had to work and earn to do it, not 
only for us but for the rest of the family as well. So we wax and grow 
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fat, consuming an ever-increasing variety of things without any re- 
sponsibility for whence they come or curiosity about quality or price. 


WOMAN AS CONSUMER 


Within the frame of the family it is the woman—the wife and 
mother—who determines generally how and for what the family in- 
come shall be spent. It is on her judgment we rely as to how wisely and 
well the money is expended. It is no mere accident that the producer, 
manufacturer, and retailer of consumer goods keep their weather eye on 
the woman in the home. To them she is the consumer, and her influence 
is recognized in the purchase and consumption even of those things that 
are properly within the personal interest of the master of the house. 

What the woman does or does not do with the dollars and cents she 
puts into circulation as a consumer, what measure of economic literacy 
she posesses determine largely the success of family life, the health and 
well-being of its members, its social outlook, its importance in com- 
munity life. 

Considering an average woman—we often find her uninformed, and 
uneducated on such simple things as the relation of prices to quality or 
suitability of the things she buys and uses for herself and her family. 
The consumer of whom I speak today is not the very rich or the desper- 
ately poor, but the woman from that great cross-section of America 
known as the middle class, whose income ranges between 1,500 and 
5,000 dollars a year or slightly more. The very rich need not worry too 
much about the economic literacy of the consumer and the desperately 
poor have little choice in purchasing, as only the cheapest obtainable is 
within their buying power. According to reports there are thirty million 
families in the United States. Twelve million, or about 40 per cent, have 
an income of 1,500 dollars or less; and 50 per cent, or six million families 
in this group, have less than 1,000 dollars a year. 

The family income is given into the hands of the woman. And she 
does the best she knows how to expend it wisely. She may budget it on 
the basis of judgment instead of knowledge; allotting these dollars for 
rent, these for food, these for clothing, these for recreation, these for 
insurance and health protection, and, hopefully, these remaining dollars 
for savings against the rainy day or old age. 
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She is not only wife, housekeeper, mother, and purchasing agent, but 
an individual, a citizen, with a citizen’s responsibility. Hers is actually a 
job with far more angles, more fields of interest, than that of the average 
wage earner. All angles of economics, social, educational, and political 
life, are her concern, because they affect her as the keeper of the budget, 
the purchaser of supplies, and the guardian of that precious, temporary 
possession—the family income. The well-being of her family, the edu- 
cation of her children, the security of herself and husband in old age 
depend upon the outcome of her management of her budget. She can- 
not keep faith with her family and indulge in stupid management and 
selfish extravagance. If a failure to administer family income on a suc- 
cessful basis is general among those who make the effort to be logical, 
how much more serious is the situation among those who live from week 
to week on the hit-or-miss basis! 


EDUCATION OF THE CONSUMER 


But of greater importance than even the actual expenditure of con- 
sumer income is the failure of the consumer to know anything about the 
things she buys. She does not know comparative or related values. The 
reason for economic illiteracy on the part of the consumer is not hard 
to find. She grew up as a part of the pattern of our social order. She 
was educated; at least she went to school—maybe through high school, 
possibly to college. She learned from books and by precept and example. 
But aside from those whose talents and energies were carefully directed 
to ends far beyond the average, the education she received contributed 
little, if anything, to an understanding of the principles of economics as 
they touched her life. 

She grew up to take her place as a woman and wife and mother. And 
her children started out, headed toward the same general substandard of 
economic education she received. She had little, if any, opportunity of 
incentive to learn anything about the job that falls to the lot of the 
average consumer, that of being a scientific, technically trained house- 
wife. What ideas on buying she may possess she gained through hard 
experience, by trial and error, or through the exercise of a natural apt- 
tude for observation and absorption. 

Consumers as a whole are a defenseless and vulnerable group because 
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of this very lack of economic education, We must buy and consume for 
we must live. We must have some way of knowing when we buy that 
our inelastic dollar will purchase dependable merchandise, even if we 
must demand protection by law to get it. Yet we do not want govern- 
ment regimentation of business—and we want government regulation 
in business only to the extent that the public, consumer and maker or 
producer and seller, are safeguarded. 

How is the consumer to be lifted out of her ignorance? Education is 
the answer—not casual information that may or may not be sound and 
trustworthy. This consumer education should start in the schools when 
the young consumer begins to absorb knowledge—not the sort of edu- 
cation based on subversive propaganda which attacks accepted American 
ideals and which is being taught in literally thousands of local school 
systems through the wide use of certain textbooks which grind the axes 
of those whose purpose is not obscure to anyone with eyes to see and 
minds to think. Certainly it would not be too early to start this educa- 
tional work in the elementary schools and carry it right along during 
the years as the pupil advances into the field of secondary and high 
school education. And, obviously, such education should continue for 
those thousands who leave the ranks of the high schools and continue on 
to college. Only in this way can the up-and-coming generation learn the 
things that will make them economically literate. 

But that is something for the future, immediate or deferred. What of 
the present generation of consumers? How is our knowledge to be in- 
creased—how are we to become more broadly informed—to know the 
truth where ignorance now exists? 

As a typical consumer of a great variety of goods and services, what 
would help me to a more intelligent standard of living? Today, thanks 
to the fundamental integrity of most producers and manufacturers, I 
can buy safely and with confidence. Modern publicity, honesty in qual- 
ity and making, and the labeling and branding of merchandise as to 
hame, content, quality, and price all combine to give me real protection 
as well as information. But even as high as the standards are today in the 
field of consumer goods, they are not carried far enough, The system 
must be extended to mark all merchandise where quality is not appar- 
ent, so that 1, the consumer, may recognize the contents and the quality. 
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It is reassuring to me, the consumer, to realize that in going to the 
market or shop today, I will find that all types of products are better, 
more attractive to the eye, more wholesome, less expensive, and more 
available to a greater number than they were a few years ago. And this, in 
face of higher labor costs, higher taxes, and unwarranted government in- 
terference in private enterprise—the basis on which this country has 
prospered and grown, to the wonderment of the rest of the world. 

Today, I am certain that the consumer gets more value for her dollar 
than she ever did, even though she is, generally speaking, economically 
illiterate. , 

The manufacturer and the retailer have treated the consumer pretty 
well even if we credit the reason to competition, the life of trade. But it 
does not follow that the consumer, as a group, is economically literate. 
Keeping in mind the fact that the class of our population whose income 
is 2,000 dollars or less a year is growing steadily, it becomes increasingly 
important that economic, social, and political knowledge be made more 
accessible to more people. And in saying economic and political know!- 
edge let us not overlook the situation confronting the consumer, as a 
result of the crushing tax burden borne by the people of America today. 
City, state, and federal tax spending have reached an all-time high, eating 
into the income of every family, touching directly on the purchasing 
power of the individual consumer, leaving her fewer dollars with which 
to purchase the necessities of life. In educating the consumer she should 
be taught how much more she pays for commodities in the form of hid- 
den taxes, for example—for this is the canker sore of our economic and 
political situation. 


AVENUES OF CONSUMER INFORMATION 


How are the consumers of today to gain this education? In what 
direction are they to look for information and facts? They are beyond 
school age, in their own homes, with sole or divided responsibility for 
the spending of the family income. Despite the fact that the great m- 
jority of consumers probably give closer attention to their buying than 
do those whose responsibilities take them out of the homes more fre- 
quently, with more demands on their time and energy, leaving the 
physical operation of the home largely in the hands of delegated author- 
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ity, the second group of consumers finds greater opportunity to keep in 
couch with the flow of life. There are at least twelve million organized 
women in the United States today. As busy women we must find sellers 
of merchandise, foods, fabrics, and household equipment, whom we can 
trust. And we do find them because there are thousands of honest mer- 
chants right here in New York and there are thousands of manufacturers 
whose labeling and advertising we can trust. And while there are many 
vital and honest consumer groups working solely in the interest of the 
consumer there are many mushroom, half-baked organizations labeled 
Consumer This or Consumer That. All too often a look behind the cur- 
tain of such organizations discloses interested promoters and dissemina- 
tors of isms more concerned in the promulgation of programs having 
nothing whatever to do with the welfare of the consumer. We are all 
familiar with them—Greeks bearing gifts. As a great federation of 
women, the New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs joins no 
consumer groups as such. We do our own investigating and educating 
and take our stand as a group of consumers holding fast to our conception 
of the free, unhampered privilege of citizenship, demanding fairness and 
honesty from those who supply our needs as consumers, and we voice 
our approval or disapproval without any compulsion from any organized 
pressure groups—good or bad. 

In increasing economic literacy our present generation has one broad 
avenue of information. I refer to advertising. Nowhere else in the world 
has advertising, as an educational force for consumers, attained the po- 
sition it occupies in the United States. Advertising’s job is to inform and 
make known the facts about merchandise, and the more completely and 
truthfully it does the job the better servant it is of the consumer. 

I am entranced by the beauty and charm of much advertising, amused 
at many clever ways in which a product is introduced to the consumer, 
but I am offended at the crudity and lack of good taste that is some- 
times displayed in advertising, and I lose patience with all advertising 
that appeals to the great American fear complex or makes extravagant 
claims. We read of wonderful remedies that guarantee not only a cure, 
but even assure the unattractive user of almost instant beauty and glamour, 
and what is more amazing, matrimony, wealth, and complete happiness. 
Fancy a soap, lotion, toothpaste, deodorant, or corset that could do that. 
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These modern Ponce de Leons would have us believe in miracles that 
put to shame in comparison the story of the Fountain of Youth. 

The typical consumer of whom we read and hear so much, the 
woman who is warned against exploitation and fraud, sometimes rightly, 
more often without reason, spends much time seeking to get every 
penny’s worth for the dollar she spends. She is interested in dealing with 
honest merchants and then buying from them branded goods with 
which she is satisfied. That is why the consumer believes in brands and 
labels. They give her identification, protection, and information. She 
doesn’t expect to be cheated. And it is important that she is not cheated 
because her confidence is of vital importance to the manufacturers and 
herself. When we can rely on the quality and price fairness of the mer- 
chandise, we add to our economic literacy. 


PROTECTION OF THE CONSUMER 


Any attempt to regiment the manufacturer, the retailer, or the con- 
sumer should be combated. We do not want, nor should we permit, 
pressure groups of any kind, regardless of source or origin, to bring 
government compulsion or rules into our daily economy because some 
relatively few manufacturers or retailers fail to play fair—but we must 
have sufficient government regulation to protect us as consumers. We 
want to maintain our free choice in buying, we want to know what the 
package contains—not to follow standards set for us by politically ap- 
pointed people who know nothing about our tastes, and leave no brand 
or sponsor’s name. Let us keep free of this step toward Fascism ot 
Communism. 

Illustrative of this tendency toward regimentation is the proposed 
passage of an ordinance requiring a single grade of milk in the City of 
New York. The present grade “A” milk is to be eliminated and grade 
“B,” or something else agreed on by the Administration and the Board of 
Health, termed “safe,” will be sold exclusively. As a consumer I resent 
being unable to buy the best grade of anything, but I resent most being 
told what to buy. I demand the right as a citizen and a consumer to have 
at my disposal the best, the purest, the finest quality of milk or any other 
commodity without the city, state, or Federal Government having any- 
thing to say about it. 
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SUMMARY 


In summing up this discussion of “The Economic Literacy of the Con- 
sumer,” I find myself faced with these conclusions: 

First, the reduction of the economic illiteracy of the present genera- 
tion of consumers is a matter of adult education, belated though it 
may be. 

Second, from the producers, manufacturers, and retailers, there should 
be even greater and more specific information about products and mer- 
chandise, their origin, the processes followed, suitability and quality, 
identification by brand or label—advertising and general publicity to 
tell the story within the bounds of belief, without spurious claim, vul- 
garity, or exaggeration. 

Third, this can be accomplished through planned programs by organ- 
izations reaching the interests or touching the welfare of consumers in 
every bracket of income. Women’s clubs of all kinds should add, if not 
included in their present program, a regular flow of educational infor- 
mation about consumer goods and services to the consumers in their 
community or locality. Parent-teacher associations can make the sub- 
ject of economic literacy a part of their program with both the parents, 
including non-members, and the teachers and the pupils in the schools. 

Fourth, an effort should be made to enlist the wider cooperation of 
publishers of periodicals and newspapers to enlarge their present ac- 
tivities and open their columns to special departments under the direction 
of non-interested, non-partisan persons. 

Our greatest responsibility, however, is to the consumer of tomorrow. 
The extent of her economic literacy will be measured by what we pour 
into her mind and help her to assimilate during her school years. And it 
is to the schools we must look to do this vitally important job. 

The economics of living, embracing a full knowledge of our eco- 
nomic, political, and social life, should be a part of the curriculum of 
our public and private schools from possibly the higher elementary 
grades onward, but certainly in the secondary schools, It should be a 
major subject, not an incidental subject. It should be as integral a part of 
the pupils’ school years as the study of history, arithmetic, spelling, or 
love of country. And it should be imparted, not as a theory, but as a 
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course of study in which the facts of economics are supplemented by 
practical experience. We must reach the mind and understanding of the 
consumer of tomorrow before she moves out to meet hard practical 
problems of life and starts to make the same mistakes of ignorance that 
mark the way of those who are, in the mass, living by trial-and-error, 
instead of on the basis of intelligent understanding gained through 
education. 
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Organized Labor Interprets Economic 


Illiteracy 


By SPENCER MILLER, Jr. 


DIRECTOR, WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA 


w a democracy every man is his own economist! His wisdom or folly 
I about matters economic depends to a large extent on his day-to-day 
experience with the world in which he lives rather than upon any eco- 
nomic theory about that world. Indeed, it is probably true to say that 
the average citizen is far more likely to live his way into his thinking 
than to think his way into his living. “As he thinketh in his heart, so 1s 
he,” but what he thinks is likely to be profoundly influenced by the 
nature of his living. For as the hand is subdued to the die with which it 
works so the mind is influenced by the area in which it operates. A de- 
sign for living, in a word, has not become the universal possession of the 
American citizen. Furthermore, because every man in a democratic 
society has a different experience with the world, he tends to develop 
different and frequently partial views of economic realities. Because of 
the bewildering complexity of our modern society the task of developing 
economic competence has become increasingly difficult for the layman 
if not for the expert. Moreover, the development of a sound working 
knowledge of economic realities requires a large measure of common 
sense, and there is nothing which seems so uncommon at times as that 
kind of sense. 

But the labor community has a profound stake in a right understand- 
ing of our economic order. For it is in that order that labor must produce 
goods and services, aid in their distribution, and as a consumer be sus- 
tained by the goods which in many cases it has helped to produce. It 
is in the economic order, and under its discipline, that the worker must 
make a living and by virtue of his relation with that order must make a 
life. Labor, therefore, has a vital interest in understanding the world of 
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which it is a part and to which it has made a creative contribution, Here 
is an area where ignorance is not bliss and it is not folly to be wise. To the 
worker it would be almost true to assert that economic illiteracy is of 
darkness but literacy is of light. 

The necessity for American labor to possess some type of economic 
competence has been so imperative that it has not only made its own 
analysis of the economic order but evolved its own theories about that 
order and perfected its own social controls. Its analysis has not been in- 
fallible nor have its controls always been wise; but they do have the 
virtue of being labor’s own creations, hammered out on the anvil of 
practical experience. 

Labor’s analysis of the economic order, moreover, does not corre- 
spond to abstractions of classical economics about the economic man, 
nor does it bear any resemblance to the economic determinism of Marx 
with its dialectical materialism. “The Russian communists had a philos- 
ophy, and they preached it in season and out; but it did not carry them 
to power,” wrote Dr. Beard. “A world, war, a bankrupt Tsardom, a 
revolt started, it seemed, by Allied forces, and a war-weary nation, en- 
abled them to get possession of the trappings of state.” To labor the 
Manchester School of Economics is as irrelevant to the dynamics of 
the Age of Power as is the finality of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Science and the machine have not only revolutionized modern tech- 
nology but have made necessary a fundamental revision of economic 
theories about the nature of the economic order. In a word, the discipline 
of the new industrialism has compelled labor to reconsider and restate its 
own point of view, to interpret more accurately the modern world. 
While labor claims no final wisdom on many of its interpretations, it has 
had the experience of seeing some of its conclusions, rejected as imprac- 
tical when they were first stated, subsequently adopted as essentially 
sound. 


LABOR AN ECONOMIC FORCE 


Labor has not only evolved out of its own work experience a measure 
of competence about the economic order in the modern world but it has 
become as well an economic force of surpassing importance in that 
order. The labor movement is essentially an economic movement, with 
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its roots far down in the life of millions of people; being interwoven 
with the very fabric of industrialism, it partakes of the character of a 
great natural process, “swinging forward under the stress of relentless 
circumstances that will not be denied.” The labor movement is a fact 
immense, inexorable, and indubitable, which those who have any chance 
to instruct or lead in our day will do well to recognize. 

In the opening address of the Seventh Conference on Educational 
Policies, Professor Erling Hunt asserted that “economic competence has 
not been a major concern of American education as a whole in the past.” 
In contrast one might assert that the development of such competence 
has been the center of gravity of the movement for adult workers’ edu- 
cation in this and other countries. So little did American education in the 
past reckon the labor movement as a factor of vast economic and social 
significance that reference to it was almost nil in nearly half of the text- 
books in use in the schools. In 1921 the American Federation of Labor, 
under the direction of its Permanent Committee on Education, under- 
took an evaluation of 123 textbooks used in the public schools of the 
land—47 history, 47 civics, 25 economics, and 4 sociologies. Fifty-five 
per cent of these books were of the newer type. The older formal texts 
either omitted reference to labor entirely or treated it so unsatisfactorily 
that for all practical purposes it might have been omitted. The newer 
type of textbooks did attempt to give the labor movement in the problem 
of industry adequate and just consideration. Any failure to do so was 
found to be due to ignorance on the part of the author or to his reluc- 
tance to deal with this difficult subject. This, in substance, was the find- 
ing nearly twenty years ago. In the two decades that have elapsed Amer- 
ican labor has come of age; it has become an instrument of vast public 
power in the nation. Its policies and programs are today receiving far 
more adequate consideration in American education than ever before. A 
survey of social studies which is now being conducted by the Federation 
of Labor will undoubtedly disclose a vast change in its treatment of the 
labor movement and in evaluating its economic philosophy. 


APPROACH TO ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


To set forth then how labor interprets economic illiteracy is to present 
’ ° ic 
labor’s approach to economic problems. For labor’s views about eco- 
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nomic problems, in the last analysis, are the best appraisal of its own 
economic competence. To begin with, the approach of labor to economic 
problems is somewhat different from that of other sections of a com. 
munity. It arises in part out of the very nature of the relationship of 
the worker to the production of wealth in the community, For labor 
is both producer and consumer; it views the economic process from 
both ends and aids in the distributive process in the middle. Labor is one 
of the indispensable elements in all wealth creation. It shares with capital 
a vital part of the process. As Abraham Lincoln once asserted: “Capital 
is the fruit of labor, and could not exist if labor had not first existed, 
Labor, therefore, deserves much the higher consideration.” Moreover, 
the mind of labor is disciplined both by the work process and the daily 
task of providing the necessities of food, clothing, and shelter, which 
give it an approach of reality to the consideration of these topics. It is 
this discipline of reality which is one of the significant aspects of the 
labor approach to economic problems. From this discipline labor con- 
siders economics not as an exact science nor yet a shrouded mystery; itis 
but one way of expressing man’s relation to getting and spending in the 
community. Economics neither has the authority of a great physical law 
nor are its principles so abstruse that they are beyond human compre- 
hension. At best economics is a “young” science; at worst it is a form of 
rationalization. 

In the second place, certain economic ideas are viewed by labor as both 
critic and realist. It is less interested in economic theory than in economic 
practice. It conceives of economics from a utilitarian standpoint rather 
than a utopian view. It is not an armchair activity; it is a practical device 
for dealing with concrete problems. Because labor is poised for action it 
thinks of economics as a way of making its action more purposeful and 
its course more intelligent. 


LABOR AND ECONOMIC THEORY 


Labor has been and continues to be a critic of much that passes for 
economic theory. The Iron Law of Wages, for example, labor has stead- 
fastly rejected as untrue in theory and wholly irrelevant and inaccurate 
as to facts. Under this so-called Iron Law of Wages, wages were to be 
determined upon the bare subsistence of the worker and his family; 
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since population tends to increase faster than the food supply, the mem- 
bers of the community are to a large extent held in check by a low rate 
of wages. It was this hopeless and hopelessly absurd theory which helped 
to give to economics the deserved title of the “dismal science.” While its 
absurdities seem most apparent in a world where scientific agriculture 
has made it possible for us to increase the food supply almost without 
limit, the theory still claims its advocates in certain sections of the coun- 
try. As one student of labor economics has observed: “The edge of the 
jaws of the theory may be of iron, but their substance is of more brittle 
stuff.” 

Labor is as well a critic of the so-called Law of Supply and Demand, 
as applied to labor. A worker is reported to have suggested some years 
ago in a wage negotiation, when it was asserted that wages could not be 
raised because of the Law of Supply and Demand: “I think Congress 
ought to repeal that law.” This law, according to Mill, “governs the 
value of all things that cannot indefinitely be increased.” As applied to 
industry, it conceived of labor as a commodity or an article of com- 
merce. Under this theory it was the business of the employer to buy 
“labor” in the cheapest market and that of the workman to sell it in the 
“dearest.” Labor challenged the basic principles of such a law on two 
grounds, In the first place, the law is in no sense a natural law nor has 
Adam Smith or any other economist been able to make an explicit state- 
ment of this law, much less of its automatically regulative devices. More- 
over, a third factor enters into this relationship to transform its simple 
reciprocal character, namely, price. Price, in a word, is one leg of this 
three-legged stool. At times price is both the governor and the governed. 
By virtue of trade agreements, by monopolies, through trade unions, 
through government, through a whole host of barriers—some artificial, 
some natural—this third factor of price has a profound influence upon 
the whole direction of the economic process. 


Labor’s criticism of this commodity theory rests on moral as well as 
economic grounds, Labor, it asserts, is not a commodity or an article of 
commerce, “Labor is what a man is; capital is what a man has,” said 
Samuel Gompers. Moreover, trade agreements are not contracts of 
bargain and sale but agreements for the performance of service. 

Labor, moreover, is a critic of the prevailing theory about wages: that 
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wages should be based upon the cost of living. Living, in the judgment 
of labor, is not a thing which is static; it is dynamic and varies from craft 
to craft and from section to section. It fails to take into account the all. 
important factor, namely, the extent to which the production of goods 
makes necessary the development of consumers for the goods thus pro- 
duced. Labor, in a word, believes that unless and until wages are made a 
function of production and are increased as production is increased we 
shall produce surplus goods, with a deficit in purchasing power. 

Perhaps nowhere has this statement of labor with reference to the pro- 
ductivity theory of wages been more clearly and effectively stated than 
in the declaration of the Atlantic City Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1925. On that occasion the convention went on 
record as asserting that in order to bring about some kind of balance 
within our expanding economy it was essential to bring wages into a 
functional relationship with production. The statement reads in brief as 
follows: 


We hold that the best interests of wage earners as well as the whole social 
group are served, increasing the production in quality as well as quantity 
and by high wage standards which assure sustained purchasing power to the 
workers, and, therefore, higher national standards for the environment in 
which they live and the means to enjoy cultured opportunities. We declare 
that wage reductions produce industrial and social unrest and that low wages 
are not conducive to low production costs. 

We urge upon wage earners everywhere that we oppose all wage reduc- 
tions and that we urge upon the management the elimination of wastes in 
production in order that selling prices may be lower and wages higher. To 
this end we recommend cooperation in study of waste in production which 
the assay of the Federated American Engineering Societies, covering impor- 
tant industries, has shown to be 50 per cent attributable to management and 
only 25 per cent attributable to labor, with 25 per cent attributable to other 
sources, principally managements in industries producing commodities for 
any single industry under consideration. 

Social inequality, industrial instability and injustice must increase unles 
the workers’ real wages, the purchasing power of their wages, coupled with 
a continuing reduction in the number of hours making up the working day, 
are progressed in proportion to man’s increasing power of production. 


Not only does this represent a dynamic conception of wages % 
evolved by labor out of its work experience, but it constitutes a notable 
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contribution to our whole theory about the place of wages in the 
economy. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL PRACTICES 


Labor is no less critical of many of the business and industrial practices 
of the twenties. It is the judgment of labor that one of the explanations 
for the Great Depression, aside from the impact of the World War upon 
our national economy, was the rate at which we were building up the 
capital structure and depriving labor proportionately of its proper share 
of the national income. In other words, it was precisely because of the 
fact that the community as a whole had not grasped the significance of 
the productivity theory of wages that we got into such a predicament in 
the late twenties. A striking article, “The Calamity of Prosperity,” pre- 
pared by John P. Frey for the American Federationist, analyzes this 
theory with minute care. I quote from his article: 


During the period following 1922 the annual value of manufactured prod- 
ucts increased enormously, but not so rapidly as the bankers’ profits. The 
total value of products manufactured in 1923 was $60,529,000,000. In 1927 
our manufacturing industries did better, for the total value for that year was 
$62,718,000,000. This increase in the total value of manufactured products 
was eclipsed by the two years which followed; years during which rapidly 
added impetus was given to the causes which are principally responsible for 
the present depression. In 1929 the total value of manufactured products 
mounted to $69,417,000,000. . . . 

In 1923 the total wages were $11,007,000,000. Although the value of manu- 
factured products had increased in 1925 more than $2,000,000,000 above 
1923, the total volume of wages in the manufacturing industries that year 
was less than in 1923 and the same is true for 1927. In 1929 there was an in- 
crease, for $11,42 1,000,000 were paid in wages. 

Although the total value of manufactured products was practically nine 
billions of dollars more in 1929 than in 1923, the total volume of wages paid 
in these industries in 1929 was but little more than that paid out in 1923... . 

While the total volume of wages in the manufacturing industries was but 
a trifle more in 1929 than in 1922, all wages were less in 1929 than in 1926. 

How did the owners of stocks, the captains of industry and finance fare 
during this period? In 1922 the total of dividends paid by all corporations 
Was $930,648,000; in 1929 $3,478,000,000. Bondholders and the banks fared 
as well, for all corporations paid $2,469,000,000 as interest in 1922, while in 
1929 the interest payments amounted to $7,488,000,000. 
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The failure of industry and commerce to pay wages in proportion to the 
wealth being created, resulted in a serious depression, or lack of consuming 
power, in the very market in which the manufacturing industries were com- 
pelled to depend for the purchase of 95 per cent of their product. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD UNEMPLOYMENT 


America’s number one economic problem today is manifestly the 
question of unemployment. In a recent statement issued by the Legisla- 
tion Committee of the Congress of Industrial Organizations this js 
emphasized: 

The problem of unemployment is with us today with the same intensity as 
a few years ago. During the past few months we have witnessed an amazing 
acceleration of industrial activity but today, in spite of that, there are at least 
9% million employable men and women who are still without jobs in private 
industry. At best, not more than a million of these workers could be re- 
employed within the next year. There cannot be any permanent prosperity 
or industrial peace in this nation as long as we have staring us in the face the 
misery and suffering of 9% million unemployed people. The problem of 
unemployment must be still considered as our American problem No. 1. 


Labor’s point of view toward that question has been clear and unequi- 
vocal from the beginning. It has asserted that it is its conviction that the 
solution of the problem of unemployment is not to be found in the 
utilization of “pump-priming” devices, although a program of public 
works may have a certain compensating value in the first stages of a 
depression. It is the considered judgment of labor that the only basis 
upon which we can escape from the dilemma of permanent unemploy- 
ment is by increasing productivity, by producing more goods and serv- 
ices, by raising general living standards, by providing wage earners with 
purchasing power in wages with which to purchase goods and services 
thus produced. In a word, labor believes that it is impossible to share the 
wealth until it is first produced. It believes the most just and efficient way 
of providing for a just distribution of the national income is through a 
device of high productivity, high wages, and low unit cost production. 
As the American Federation of Labor said recently on this subject: 


The absorption of the unemployed and the creation of work opportunities 
for all who are able and willing to work, in private industry, have ever been 
a part of the economic philosophy of the American Federation of Labor. We 
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have consistently sought to achieve these purposes. During all the years in- 
tervening between 1929, when unemployment became a serious national 
problem, until the present moment, the Executive Council has cooperated 
with the Government, with industrial management and with all other groups 
in order that working men and women thrown out of work might find a 
new place and new positions in private industry. Both time and experience 
have clearly vindicated the position assumed and maintained by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor upon economic, social and industrial problems. . . . 

The market for the sale of goods and services can be increased and en- 
larged only through the application of a sound economic policy whereby 
there is placed in the hands of the masses of the people a buying power 
which will enable them to buy, use and consume the manufactured goods 
and services which private industry is prepared to supply. 

This leads to the inevitable conclusion that private industry and business, 
generally, should be stimulated so that the facilities of production may be 
increased and millions more working men and women may be employed. 

The continuous existence of an army of unemployed, numbering more 
than ten million workers, is appalling. The records of the America» Federa- 
tion of Labor show that there were ten million, three hundred and eighty 
thousand workers unemployed during the month of December 1938. The 
records made up and kept by the American Federation of Labor show that 
since 1929 the unemployed have numbered from eight to fourteen million 
continuously, During these ten years we have experimented in various relief 
measures and many organizations affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor have expended millions of dollars from their treasuries in supplying 
relief to their unemployed members. . . . 

We are of the opinion that the responsibility for absorbing the unem- 
ployed in private industry should be placed squarely upon the owners and 
management of private industry and the Government. This can be done if 
and when the Government, industrial management and labor cooperate in a 
full and complete way. The Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor stands ready and willing to assist and to render all service possible 
in the promotion of a plan which will provide for the employment, in private 
industry, of the millions who are now idle. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations presents a constructive sug- 
gestion for dealing with unemployment. 


No group in this nation is in the position today of presenting any single 
formula for the solution of the ills arising out of unemployment. For this 
reason we recommend that the President of the United States immediately 
convene a conference of the responsible leaders from the Government, in- 
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dustry, labor and agriculture, who should be commandeered by the Govern. 
ment to work at this problem until some concrete plans have been formulated 
to solve America’s problem No. 1. 

Pending such conference and solution, it is clear that a large portion of 
the unemployed must be employed on public works until they can be 
absorbed into private industry. The absolute minimum for a public works 
program right now is to furnish three million jobs. People cannot and must 
not be permitted to starve. Congress must appropriate sufficient funds to 
afford jobs for at least three million men and women. Persons on the work 
program should not be subject to the means test or to the rotation of work. 
The wages to be paid should be such that the American standards of living 
and the union wage structure will not be undermined. 


Whatever the approach and however the argument is presented, labor 
views the colossal loss sustained by the community, resulting from ten 
years of unemployment, as proof positive that some way must be found 
to cope with this question if we are to stabilize our economic order. 
When it is realized that in the past ten years some two hundred 
billions of dollars have been lost by the unemployment and under- 
employment of men and machines, one sees how vast has been the loss to 
our nation by this prolongation of a period of reduced economic ac- 
tivity. It is upon private industry that the burden must fall for developing 
a larger share of responsibility for employment opportunities. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


But labor is not unaware of the fact that the ten years of the depression 
disclosed not only certain inherent defects in our system of private 
enterprise but have also shown an amazing capacity for recovery. At the 
beginning of the depression it was a commonplace to say that we had 
come to the end of an economic era, that capitalism was finished and we 
must begin to reconstruct the social and economic order on some basis of 
a planned economy. Ten years have brought to the people as a whole a 
realization of the fact that their help was not to be found in any form of 
state-planned economy but in a revival of private enterprise under 


adequate regulation. 

Labor believes not only in private initiative, the right to the owner- 
ship of private property but also in the use of the motive of private 
profit as an organizing principle for economic activity. The effort to dis- 
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tinguish between industry operated for private profit and for public 
service fails to take account of the realities of the situation, Government 
is the only agency in the country that can operate on a strictly service 
basis, the late Dr. Seligman was wont to assert. Private industry if it is to 
function must have the expectation of earning a return on the capital 
invested. Capital is entitled to a living wage as well as labor, reflects the 
viewpoint of responsible leaders of labor. Moreover, the condemnation of 
private profit as an unworthy motive fails to take into account the true 
nature of modern industry. “Reformers sometimes demand that indus- 
try should become cooperation for public service instead of competition 
for private profit,” said Dr. Temple, now the Archbishop of York. “That 
puts it wrong. Industry always is cooperation for public service, but 
we often treat it as if it were competition for private profit. It is co- 
operation for private service because it can only go on so long as the 
various factors cvoperate. Capital, management, labor—however you 
organize them, they must all be there; if one of them withdraws its 
cooperation the process stops. And it is for public service, because if no 
one wants the goods there will be no purchase money, and again the 
process cannot go on at all. In order to exist it must be cooperation 
for public service.” 

Labor believes in the private enterprise system; it is a critic of its ex- 
cesses and its exploitation. It holds that the freedom of the worker is 
assured only where the rights to bargain collectively are fully recognized. 
In a forthright statement on the subject the spokesman for the American 
Federation of Labor has made this point clear: 


The Executive Council reaffirms the position of the American Federation 
of Labor regarding private enterprise and private initiative. We are firmly 
committed to such an economic philosophy. We believe that private initia- 
tive, private investment, and private endeavor in private industry should be 
encouraged and supported. We assert that those who invest in private in- 
dustry should earn a fair return upon such investment and that labor should 
be paid a wage which would accord to all workers and their families an 
Opportunity to live in decency and comfort. 


NEW STANDARDS OF LIVING 


Labor in its capacity as a consumer has helped not only to set up new 
standards of work but new standards of living for America. The Roch- 
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dale Cooperative Movement was born out of the distress and the collec- 
tive action of a group of weavers in Rochdale, England; today the Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Movement is the largest single business enterprise in 
Great Britain. This movement has not only given consumers a voice in 
policy but made it possible to set standards that could be achieved in no 
other way. Through such devices as the Union Label and Sanitary Labels 
labor has encouraged consumers of goods not only to protect themselves 
against inferior goods but to insure that goods are manufactured under 
conditions fair to labor. 

In its position as consumer labor has led the way toward providing a 
form of planned protection against the hazards of modern industrial life, 
Against the irregularities and insecurities of the present economic order 
it evolved the basic idea of economic security with its own out-of-work, 
old age, and death benefit funds. Today the state has universalized 
through social security legislation a policy originally conceived and de- 
veloped by labor on a voluntary basis. Standards of housing, health, 
recreation, education have all been set by labor to bring our living stand- 
ards in America into accord with those made possible by the technologi- 
cal capacity of American industry. 

Central to labor’s belief in raising living and working standards in 
America has been its conviction that high wages are the surest and most 
equitable manner of distributing purchasing power in the land. More- 
over, it is the only way in which, with a vast domestic market—the 
largest free trade area in the world, we can develop a mass consumption 
which is adequate for our mass production. “American labor holds,” 
said another of its leaders, “that maximum prosperity requires that a 
greater proportion of the national income should go to mass purchasing 
power, and that for the maximum increase of the purchasing power of 
wage-earners we must have both more employment and higher wage.” 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


But labor looks to the future. It believes that the continuance of 4 
democratic way of life depends in part on extension of democracy into 
the economic order. For labor, industrial democracy has become one of 
its declared goals. In a statesmanlike utterance entitled “Industry’s Mani- 
fest Destiny,” labor proclaimed nearly twenty years ago the role of 
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industry in our society. It remains a basic article of the labor faith: 


Industry must find itself. Industry must organize for service, for con- 
structive effort, for orderly continuity, for justice to all who participate. It 
must bring itself to a realization of its mission and to that end it must organ- 
ize and come together in deliberative bodies where the full wisdom and ex- 

rience of all may contribute to final decisions. Much the same lessons that 
we have learned in our political life—among them the sense of order—inust 
be learned and given effect in our industrial life. Fact must take the place of 
opinion and selfish interest. To function must be the object and democratic 
participation of all who give service must be the mechanism that makes this 
possible. Industry must realize that it exists to give service to a nation and 
not to a single master, or to a syndicate of stockholders. We must have an 
American industrial life, an American industrial order, not a warring group 
of units, each seeking to be a law unto itself, the while inviting the inter- 
ference of those whose competence is at best an unknown factor. 


Then, as the final appeal of this manifesto, there was a note of ex- 
hortation. It was not only directed to the leaders of labor but to the 
leaders of industry as well. “We call,” said this document, “upon all who 
have eyes to see to join us in a great crusade for industrial democracy as 
the means to a greater national and individual life and as the means to the 
preservation of the genius of our people. Industry is the bedrock of our 
modern civilization. We must bring order through organization into that 
life or suffer it to fall under the dominion of a state bureaucracy which 
must be destructive alike of freedom for the individual and of progress 
for industry as a whole.” 

What then will be said of the economic competence of labor that has 
evolved out of its own experience an approach to the economic order, 
which is related to production, distribution, and consumption, and the 
whole process of modern civilization? “Economic competence can- 
not be developed in classrooms far removed from economic realities,” 
said Professor Erling Hunt. To this labor would add its emphatic 
approval. Such competence is acquired in the doing and in the living. 
It probably can be acquired by the masses of our people in no other 
way. Labor would interpret economic illiteracy, then, as our gravest 
peril, and its removal our surpassing need. It would submit its record and 


its point of view as at least worthy of consideration in any attempt to 
understand our world. 
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The Need for Economic Leadership 


By LAMMOT DU PONT 


PRESIDENT, E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


T™ subject of this paper is leadership. This gives me the opportunity 
to speak out and say wherein I think some of the things you are 
attempting to do, as outlined in the December 7 Conference, are wrong. 
You ask for guidance and I am going to venture to give it. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN FACT AND THEORY 

In any practical approach to the study of economics, or to the teaching 
of economics, a line should be clearly drawn between the things that 
are known to be facts and those that can be classified only as theories. 
The instant we depart from facts we venture on unstable ground. 

The physicist, who deals with an exact science, speaks of Newton's 
law of gravitation, and of Einstein’s theory. The Newtonian law 1s es- 
tablished; it works unfailingly for all practical purposes, and, therefore, 
is a law. However, it is yet to be proved that the Einstein theory is in 
accord with all the facts it purports to interpret, which is a condition 
that is too often the case with theories. Tomorrow’s experience may show 
the inadequacy of part or all of the theory. 

True, economics is not an exact science in the sense that the mathe- 
matical or physical sciences are exact. It cannot, to any great degree, 
avail itself of the precise measurements and quantitative relationships 
which characterize the engineering, physical, and chemical sciences. 
Nevertheless, a long step can be taken toward better understanding if 
on one side is segregated a body of concrete fact, and on the other 1s 
placed the phantasmagoria of neo-philosophic reasoning and untried 
theories that pervade much of present-day thinking on economics. This 
Wonderland maze of confusion ought to be set sharply apart and labeled 
“Pseudo-Economics—Taken at Your Own Risk.” That is what the 
physicist would do with it, and what the chemist would do. Then 
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teachers and pupils would know at least on what side of the subject they 
stood—fact or theory. 

A segregation of the sort is wholly feasible. What is needed is adher- 
ence to the scientific viewpoint. The true scientist refuses to draw con- 
clusions from incomplete and possibly inaccurate data; he uses care to 
insure that all factors and variables involved are included in the state- 
ment and analysis of the problem. Selflessness, balance, and lack of 
prejudice or bias guide him in his interpretation. 


WHAT IS ECONOMICS? 


However, here it is high time to ask what is it exactly that we are 
talking about? What is economics? In the December 7 Round Table you 
might have noted that only one of the speakers attempted to define the 
science, and I am not at all sure that his definition was above criticism. 
It did not meet my own ideas. For a practical working definition, may I 
suggest that: “Economics is the science which treats of the principles 
which normally control the wealth-creating and wealth-consuming ac- 
tivities of human beings.” 

These principles, like the principles of any other science, are deter- 
mined from long, careful observation, and by analysis of facts—in this 
case, the facts of history and the facts of men’s actions in the past in their 
daily struggle to make a living, and with the results these actions yielded. 
That is to say, economics is a science concerned with the actions of 
human beings, many of which change as people’s thinking changes. This 
constant factor of change is why economics is not an “exact” science. 
In the laboratory of an “exact” science most of the elements in an experi- 
ment, being inanimate, can be measured and controlled by the experi- 
menter; but the laboratory of economics is full of living, developing peo- 
ple, strangely different in many minor respects, yet remarkably alike in 
certain fundamentals. The expression of these fundamentals constitutes 


the principles of the science. Their source is unchanging “human 
nature.” ; 


Although there are a few absolutely inexorable laws and principles of 
economics, yet in a practical sense at any given time none of us may have 
the mental grasp and intellectual scope, as well as the authority, to apply 
these laws inexorably to the situation in hand. Current economics, there- 
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fore, becomes a study of “tendencies” rather than of absolute quantities, 
Because it is concerned with the actions of human beings, it presents many 
different aspects and facets which are both as simple and as complicated 
as human nature. The “tides” of economics are usually clear and logical; 
while the “waves” are frequently complicated, puzzling, and emotional, 

Perhaps it is for these reasons that there are in transitional periods, like 
the present, violent clashes of opinion on matters which in calmer times 
are commonly accepted as truth. Also, for these reasons, honest men may 
reach very different conclusions from their analyses of the same body of 
facts. It should, however, be the chief function of education in the science 
of economics to establish clearly and simply the commonly accepted 
body of facts, and the commonly understood principles. Such conclu- 
sions should and must be reached only through cool, logical analysis, and 
not through emotional appeals or propaganda. 

It is my impression that very few of those who participated in the 
December 7 Conference had thought through clearly what economics 
really means, either in its theoretical or in its practical aspects. Partisan- 
ship, propaganda, and “social” reform were confused with the science 
itself. Having built up a man of straw, the procedure was to discuss how 
he may be knocked down! 

Can it be that the repeated attacks by educators and others on so-called 
“classical” or “orthodox” economics are chiefly to cover up looseness of 
thinking and ignorance of the subject, or to disguise radical and revolu- 
tionary teachings which have no relation whatever to sound economic 
thought? 

“Economics” does not attempt to suggest methods of “controlling” 
human activities or of reshaping human beings into some particular new 
mold. Economics is concerned only with arriving at a clear understand- 
ing of the rules which ordinarily govern the results of men’s actions in 
very practical matters—it is not concerned with any attempt at “making” 
the rules. The true science of economics can be no more or less radical 
or conservative than the multiplication table, or than nature, which re- 
quires hundreds—yes, even thousands—of generations in order to bring 





about any marked change in the essential characteristics of the higher 
forms of life. 


The most important thing, to my way of thinking, is for those who 
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are attempting to teach the subject, first, to know thoroughly the funda- 
mentals and, second, to maintain a really scientific viewpoint in their in- 
struction. This means that they shall be neither dogmatic nor partisan 
in the bad sense. At the same time, they must have intelligence enough to 
know that new doctrines contrary to the long ages of human experience 
should not be accepted or followed merely because they are new. 


ECONOMICS BASED ON TIME-TESTED DOCTRINES 


Children and students of narrow experience cannot be expected to 
think through all the cross currents of so-called “modern” economic 
theory, and arrive at sane conclusions. On the contrary, it should be the 
teacher’s job, after explaining and testing out various theories, to empha- 
size to the student the sound body of doctrine which has stood the test 
of time, and upon which well-balanced, nonpolitical people ordinarily 
agree. 

The elementary structure of this doctrine is extremely simple. One 
may find the first planks of it in the Bible as early as Genesis. “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” is an injunction that a vast ma- 
jority of men think is as good today as when it was first written. Their 
belief is based on the experience of the race, plus their own experience, 
study, and observation. The scriptural law, therefore, assumes the status 
of an economic truth. 

The parables of the foolish virgins and of the talents, found in the 
Twenty-Fifth Chapter of Matthew, are based on observations at that 
time of human traits and trends that 1900 years have left unchanged. 
The homely proverbs and maxims of every people, passed on by father 
to son since earliest times, are likewise largely pithy expressions of lessons 
learned in the practice of a sound personal economy, not by a few peo- 
ple, but by great numbers of people over periods of centuries. 

“Honesty is the best policy,” “A dollar saved is a dollar earned,” 
“Look before you leap,” “A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire” may be scoffed at by some present- 
day intellectuals as trite copybook rules, but nonetheless they sum up the 
elementary experience of the race in creating and consuming wealth. 

The impartial economist does not insist that any of the ancient maxims 
need necessarily be true. His concern is in the established fact that the 
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majority of men have believed them to be true, have never had them 
disproved, and that their belief has importantly influenced their actions, 
and still does. To be more specific, the impartial economist does not 
work out by any algebraic formula that honesty is the best policy; he 
merely reports that most people think it is the best policy, that experi- 
ence has shown it so, and that there is no substantive evidence to the con- 
trary. He is not a moralist, nor is he a judge. He is a finder, reporter, 
and interpreter of facts. 

Go a step further. When I say to you that it has been the experience 
of installment sales houses that 98 per cent of the people who buy from 
them are honest, I am reporting a known fact of economics. I am still 
within the field of economics when I study, analyze, and report on the 
effects of installment selling on living standards, credit practices, and 
other business. But when, as an outgrowth of my own opinions in the 
matter, I urge the passage of new laws to regulate the installment sales 
business, or the removal of existing regulations, I am no longer dealing 
with economics but with politics and remedies. 


SCOPE OF ECONOMICS 


Economics as a science should not espouse social and political experi- 
ments, before-the-fact propaganda, or controversial “causes.” Subjects 
such as social justice, the rise of the common man, the effect of the de- 
pression on government, and the social and economic stresses of the 





machine age—all of which were mentioned in the December Conference 
—nay perhaps be taught as topics in economics, though some might call 
them sociology. However, under whatever name the topics are taught, 
the basis must be sound sense and not emotional reaction or wishful 
thinking. For example, try to define “social justice.” What was fair and 
just one hundred years ago may not be fair and just today, In any event, 
social justice has to be basically related to the economic productivity and 
prosperity of a nation. 

We certainly have not advanced to the stage of industrial development 
where “$30 every Thursday” could lead anywhere except to catastrophe. 
Yet this is not the real point against “$30 every Thursday.” It is that i 
the citizen has a right to support from the government, then there is 10 
stopping at $30; nobody works, and all “go broke.” The fundamental 
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facts of economics have to be brought to bear before the phrase “social 
justice” commences to make sense. 

One hears debates, supposedly in economics, on the question of hu- 
man rights versus property rights. The very premise is unsound because 
both factors at issue are human rights. Some suggest that pupils, to think, 
should “explore public problems.” They overlook the economic fact that 
only a comparatively few adults are capable of intelligent decisions on 
such complex questions, that it is the primary duty of the school to teach, 
not to explore, that any effort beyond teaching is usually wasted. 

The ordinary man today accepts the word of the scientist that there 
isno such thing as “perpetual motion” and yet, sufficiently befogged with 
words and phrases, he will give fervid allegiance to the pied piper of a 
correspondingly fallacious economic fantasy—or call it theory, if you 
wish. Such befogging of people, young or old, especially when it is 
known in advance that confusion will certainly result, is an inexcusable 
abuse of leadership. 

It also seems inexcusable for an educator to say that partisanship does 
more good than harm in teaching, because partisanship may, and fre- 
quently does, stand for the antithesis of fact. Temporary generalizations 
cannot safely be substituted for long-established principles; and surely 
when nobody knows whether or not a thing is true, the teacher should 
not attempt to teach what he thinks is true, unless he also clearly stipu- 
lates the one certain fact of general doubt on the subject. Likewise, let- 
ting pupils choose what they think is true out of three or four statements, 
none of which may be true, is dangerous practice and is not in any sense 
“teaching economics.” I suspect that the feeling is too common in our 
schools that “something” must be taught even when nothing is positively 


known. When nothing is known, nothing is all that honestly can be 
taught. 


ARE WE ECONOMICALLY ILLITERATE? 


In view of the foregoing, even a casual glance over the evidence raises 
the question of whether we, as a people, or any civilized people for that 
matter, are as “illiterate” in the fundamentals of economics as some 
would have us imagine. The Little Red School House taught thrift, 
honesty, industry, respect for the rights of others, and these same, sound 
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principles of economics have been taught in tens of millions of homes 
down through the ages. 

The successful American farmer of a half century ago was an excellent 
economist. So was the woman who took pride in the reputation of good 
housewife. The majority of our great business organizations were estab- 
lished as profitable enterprises by men to whom the word “economics” 
meant little, but who had been grounded in the basic principles of eco- 
nomics before they reached the eighth grade. One of the first principles 
they learned was that something is not to be had for nothing any more 
than gold is to be dug out of the ground wherever a hole is sunk. 

Personally, I suspect that our so-called “economic illiteracy” is not 
that at all but merely a confusion over what the science of economics 
really is. Once the confusion is cleared up, and the wheat of fact is sifted 
from the chaff of controversy, I can see no obstacles to teaching eco- 
nomics along the same lines that any other of the sciences is taught. 

Mathematics is one of the most difficult of all the sciences in its higher 
reaches. Yet boys and girls are taught to add and subtract with blocks 
even before they can read or write. They are taught the fact that two 
plus two equals four, without concern over why the sum is four. They 
learn that Washington is the capital of the United States, but why it 
became so, and how, is left for their understanding later. A child of six 
can understand that a pot of water will boil when placed over a fire, but 
any teacher knows that the pupil must be close to mental maturity to 
comprehend the thermodynamics of the steam engine. 


THE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


Before we teach anything, it would be well to have clear the .main 
object of education. That, as I see it, is to fit one to get the most happi- 
ness out of life, and at the same time to do something for the world or for 
others. The latter requires effort, work, and any work demands tools of 
some kind. The first duty of the school is to aid the child in acquiring 
tools he can use, tools which are known from long experience to be 


necessary and reliable. 

If what the child is taught is reliable, it must be based only on estab- 
lished truth and facts. As soon as suppositions, wishes, and emotionalism 
are introduced into the training, the child is being cheated of his due. 
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For this reason controversial subjects should not be taught. They might 
be explained but the fact that there is a disagreement among men over 
what is the truth should also be explained. A teacher who substitutes 
opinions for truth is no longer a teacher. 

An elementary education should be placed within the reach of all, but 
the educator himself should recognize the truth that the capacities of 
men’s brains are not equal, that talents vary. To send a boy to college 
who lacks the mental capacity for higher education is an injustice to the 
boy, the college, and society alike. 

The established truth of long experience is that comparatively few are 
of the mental capacity needed to master college subjects. Moreover, that 
mental capacity is not determined by material circumstances; the quality 
of the mind alone is the gauge of it. Therefore, if the “dull rich” want 
education in college despite the waste involved, it is only proper that 
they should pay for it accordingly. If the “brilliant poor” want a college 
education, society should see that they get it as a right, and without 
discrimination because of the fact that they are poor. Recognition of that 
right should not be for the benefit of the student alone but for the benefit 
of society. A superior mind not fully educated is a loss to humanity. 

This same capacity to learn is necessarily the determining factor in 
how much economics a pupil can absorb. The mind of elementary capac- 
ity obviously should be limited to elementary concepts. We do not 
attempt to teach calculus to a class struggling with the multiplication 
tables, even though it is a class in mathematics. The intermediate mind 
should be taught intermediate economics; the mind of superior capacity 
should be able to master all the complexities of the science, at least to 
the extent that the intricacies of any science are mastered in school. 

The real cure for our “economic illiteracy,” so-called, is recognition, 
first of all by teachers themselves, that economics is a science based on 
what the majority of people over a period of time in summation believe 
to be right, and that current experiments are not its fundamental con- 
cern. And coupled with that recognition, there should be taught respect 
for the knowledge of others and for the wisdom of the race. 

Knowledge is not controversial. Neither is it speculative nor wishful 
thinking. It is truth, or the nearest to truth that man has been able to 
come during his tenure on earth. People may change their minds as often 
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as their coats and new sets of rules of conduct may be written every 
week, but the fact remains notwithstanding that human nature has not 
changed and does not change, that inherent human beliefs stay the same; 
the fundamental rules of human conduct continue to hold. If we can 
keep only that in mind, and see economics in the light of what the science 
actually is, namely, a compilation and analysis of facts and principles 
that long have governed people in the daily business of making a living, 
then, in my humble judgment, the problem of “economic illiteracy” 
will solve itself. 
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THE CONTROL 
ee story of man’s efforts to domi- 


nate enemies and competitors is 
told in The Control of Organisms, 
the third volume in The Science in 
Modern Living Series. The organisms 
that constitute man’s natural enemies 
attack him directly. Those that com- 
pete do so by reason of their destruc- 
tion of materials which man could, and 
often would, use. Not the least of the 
enemies and competitors is man him- 
self, who, by his unthoughtful exploita- 
tion of the natural environment has 
tended to “unbalance” natural condi- 
tions and processes. The net effect of 
such “unbalance” has been to restrict 
production and make control of un- 
desirable plants and animals very dif- 
ficult to achieve. 

Many of man’s most brilliant accom- 
plishments have been related to the 
suppression of natural enemies. One 
need only consider the plague-ridden 
populations of historic times, together 
with the names of scientists and investi- 
gators such as Pasteur, Jenner, Leeu- 
wenhoek, Semmelweis, Lister, and 
Koch, to realize the truth of this state- 
ment. Out of the welter of hopes, fears, 
confusions, and strivings to understand 
came the modern microscope, the germ 
theory of disease, inoculations, vac- 
cines, and present-day ideals of public 
and personal health. 


*By Frepericx L. Fitzpatrick. 


OF ORGANISMS* 


Natural enemies of man are rarely 
the large species of living things; the 
most deadly killers and enemies are the 
small parasitic plants and animals. 
Many of our most feared diseases have 
been traced to the effect of these small 
microbes upon the human body. In 
some cases it has been possible to iden- 
tify the kind of organism or organisms 
which cause a specific disease and to 
apply some specific technique or drug 
with considerable effectiveness. Man, 
however, has not yet been able to cope 
adequately with the ravages of certain 
ailments, even though he has almost 
certain knowledge that they are caused 
by germs. 


SOME ELUSIVE ENEMIES 


In many respects man represents an 
ecological community of his own, pro- 
viding as he does a natural opportunity 
for many of the small organisms to live 
upon him or within him. Many of these 
parasites are potential sources of dan- 
ger. Fortunately, the defenses that the 
human body possesses are of such na- 
ture as to aid materially in preventing 
germs from entering human tissues, and 
in overcoming or neutralizing the ill ef- 
fects of those that do gain entrance. 

Science, and especially medical 
science, has identified many substances 
called germicides, which are very use- 
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ful in preventing microbes from enter- 
ing the body. It has also provided cer- 
tain specific drugs which kill or mini- 
mize the effects of the invading germs 
without killing the host. In addition, 
laboratory tests have been perfected 
which have great value in diagnosis— 
the necessary forerunner to proper and 
effective treatment. It is safe to say that 
medical science with its evolving tech- 
niques, abetted by the natural defenses 
of the body, is waging an increasingly 
successful battle against mortality 
caused by communicable diseases. 

Some of the most elusive and danger- 
ous natural enemies of man are found 
among filtrable viruses. It is thought 
that the viruses may be large protein 
molecules which are capable of self- 
perpetuation. In any event, the evi- 
dence that certain filtrable viruses are 
responsible for specific diseases of 
plants and animals is very imposing. 
Some or all of our common colds may 
be caused by them. Colds are almost 
certainly infectious, and this fact indi- 
cates the advisability of avoiding close 
contact with people who have the dis- 
ease. It also indicates the necessity of 
individuals with colds assuming re- 
sponsibility for preventing the spread 
of the infection by their actions. Vi- 
ruses are also thought to be the causa- 
tive agents of infantile paralysis and 
influenza. 

Lobar pneumonia and_ tuberculosis 
are two examples of diseases caused by 
bacterial infections. Lobar pneumonia 
is due to a specific type of bacterium 
known as the Pneumococcus, and at 
least thirty-two varieties of this mi- 
crobe are known. Among the drugs 
that have been used in treatment, the 
sulfanilamide compounds give evidence 
of being most useful. A quinine com- 
pound has also proved effective in some 
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cases. Serums have yielded relatively 
satisfactory results, but difficulties ip 
their preparation and use, and high 
cost, militate against their widespread 
utilization. The development of an ef. 
fective but inexpensive drug seems to 
be the most promising prospect. Tu- 
berculosis has long been an enemy of 
mankind, and its causative agent, the 
bacillus of tuberculosis, has been known 
since 1882. No effective specific has yet 
been developed. Early diagnosis, and 
methods of treatment, including rest, 
proper food, and exposure to sunlight, 
have been the most effective agencies in 
decreasing the mortality rate. 

The selected samples of diseases of 
germ origin discussed above are only a 
few of the many which afflict ‘Us 
Others, such as smallpox and diphtheria, 
could be controlled if universal appli- 
cation of present knowledge were pos- 
sible. Some, such as scarlet fever and 
infantile paralysis, still confront the 
research worker with the challenge to 
develop more satisfactory methods. 


ANIMAL PARASITES AND POISONS 


Among the natural hazards of life 
are numerous animal parasites and 
poisons. Three types of parasitic pro- 
tozoans having first-rank importance 
are the dreaded organism of syphilis, 
the malaria organisms, and the organ- 
isms of sleeping sickness. Fortunately, 
the majority of the more than two 
dozen parasitic protozoa known to in- 
habit man are not so dangerous as the 
three mentioned. 

Syphilis has been known and recog- 
nized as a separate disease since 1493 
and its cause, the syphilis organism 
(Treponema pallidum), was discovered 
in 1905. This disease destroys slowly 
but is one of the great killers of the 
modern world, despite our knowledge, 
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and reasonably effective means of treat- 
ment. Widespread campaigns con- 
ducted against syphilis during the past 
few years have been chiefly concerned 
with overcoming ignorance and social 
prejudice. 

Malaria germs are numbered among 
the protozoan parasites, and are inter- 
esting in that their transmission in- 
volves certain insects. Malaria has been 
known for a long time, and a specific, 
quinine, was discovered before the 
parasitic cause was even suspected. 
Since then it has been established that 
the organisms of malaria live parasitic 
lives in human blood, and that trans- 
mission occurs through the agency of 
some female Anopheles mosquitoes. 
Control by means of prevention and 
adequate treatment is based on a knowl- 
edge of the life cycles of the malaria 
parasites and the life cycle of Anoph- 
eles. 

Insects are undoubtedly dangerous to 
man’s health and well-being. The 
Anopheles relationship has already been 
mentioned. Tsetse flies and African 
sleeping sickness, encephalitis and mos- 
quitoes, rat fleas and bubonic plague, 
typhus fever and lice are other exam- 
ples of similar associations. Knowledge 
and understanding of these matters, 
and of the life histories of the parasites 
and insects involved, represent the key 
to successful control. Some of the 
parasitic enemies of man are too large 
to be classified as germs. Among these 
are the worm parasites. The tape- 
worms, trichina worms, and hook- 
worms are three of the most com- 
mon and dangerous examples of this 
group. Progress in the supression of 
worm parasites is dependent on the 
wide dissemination of information con- 
cerning these organisms and how peo- 
ple become infested with them. 


From what has been said it is evident 
that man’s world is none too safe for 
him. Can it be made safer? The answer 
has already been given. There is little 
doubt that we possess enough knowl- 
edge to make our environment less 
hazardous. Translating this knowledge 
into appropriate action over a wide 
area is another matter. Through educa- 
tion, the individual is becoming a more 
effective cooperating agent in the con- 
trol of disease, although the present 
state leaves much to be desired. Medi- 
cal science continues to carry on fun- 
damental research, a fact which justi- 
fies the hope that eventually man’s 
control of his natural enemies will be- 
come more effective and more nearly 
complete. 


OUR COMPETITORS 


Man has become the controlling or- 
ganism of the world. He has practically 
eliminated the challenge of bigger nat- 
ural enemies and competitors but is still 
struggling with smaller forms which 
represent a threat to his comfort and 
welfare. A division of these organisms 
into two broad groups has been made 
for convenience only, and represents 
an arbitrary separation rather than a 
natural one. Some of the characteristics 
and controls of the natural enemies 
have already been discussed. The sec- 
ond broad division concerns man’s 
competitors for food and other sub- 
stances which are included among the 
materials of commerce. Among these 
species are found a great multitude 
of insects, a few rodents, many animal 
and plant parasites, and plant sapro- 
phytes. Although these organisms are 
small they make up in numbers what 
they lack in size. The amount of food 
and other material eaten or destroyed 
by them is probably enormous. 
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Insects undoubtedly are among the 
most successful modern competitors of 
man. Understanding of the structures, 
habits, and life cycles of insects is of 
utmost importance in controlling their 
competitive activities. We have learned 
to use many materials and techniques 
in combatting them. Poisons of various 
kinds have been employed satisfactorily. 
Certain control species are sometimes 
introduced with acceptable results. Na- 
tive varieties of predaceous and parasitic 
animals may also serve to control pests. 

Many insects, ranging in importance 
from those which are merely a nui- 
sance to those which are downright 
dangerous, are found in the household, 
sometimes maintaining rather intimate 
relationships with man. Cockroaches, 
termites, lice, clothes moths, bed bugs, 
moths, houseflies, fleas, and ants are a 
few classic examples. In the aggregate 
such insects do a great deal of damage 
by destroying or consuming food ma- 
terials and other things as well, and 
some of them may carry disease germs. 
What is needed is an understanding of 
the nature of these pests, in order that 
more effective methods of dealing with 
them can be put into operation. 

The number of insects which affect 
crop plants is legion. Most of them are 
familiar to any gardener or farmer. 
Some are native, while others have 
been imported. Their economic conse- 
quence in North America is enormous. 
Here, as in the case of other insects, 
knowledge of habits, structures, and 
life cycles is essential to any program 
of suppression. Certain insects are also 
competitors of man because they at- 
tack plants which provide various ma- 
terials of commerce. A good example 
of this group is the boll weevil, which 
has spread northward from tropical 
America to the cotton fields of the 
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South. Other pests concentrate on for. 
est trees, and the annual damage re- 
sulting from their activities is very 
great. 

Included among man’s competitors is 
a group of animals much larger than 
those already discussed. These are the 
rodents, which have enjoyed up to the 
present more than an average measure 
of biological success. American rodents 
have considerable economic impor- 
tance, largely because a number of 
species compete with man for food and 
other materials of commerce, although 
a few types are of economic value. 
Fluctuations in the balance among 
faunal elements bring about changes in 
the relative abundance of various ro- 
dents. Normally, no species is likely to 
become so numerous as to constitute 
an economic menace where a near bal- 
ance or balance in nature exists. Man, 
however, constitutes an unpredictable 
factor in the situation, and his actions 
quite frequently upset the balance in 
favor of the rodents. In such cases it 
becomes necessary to utilize artificial 
controls to stem the tides of unselected 
increase. 

Little mention has yet been made of 
the parasitic organisms that are active 
and effective competitors, rather than 
natural enemies, of man. Parasites are 
well represented in any community and 
include both plant and animal forms, 
most of them small and inconspicuous. 
They injure their hosts in a variety of 
ways, largely through their dependence 
upon the hosts for food. Our interest 
in this large group has been sharpened 
because of the economic value of their 
victims. Some of the most common éx- 
amples of animal parasites include 
flukes, tapeworms, ticks, and coccidia. 
The study of animal parasites in their 
relation to human economy is a Com- 
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paratively new science, and therefore it 
is to be expected that much needed in- 
formation is lacking. Infested plants or 
animals are sometimes destroyed or 
segregated. Poisonous substances are 
used to kill the invaders before and 
after they come in contact with the 
host. The plant parasites and sapro- 
phytes number among their members 
many bacteria and fungi. Their adverse 
effects are not confined to the living 
organisms that may be attacked, but 
also extend to plant and animal mate- 
rials that have been prepared as foods. 
Efforts to destroy them begin in field 
and garden and continue in the ware- 
house, the store, and the home. 


TOWARD A BETTER WORLD 


The study of man’s competitors is 
rapidly becoming a modern science. 
We are beginning to see and under- 
stand the nature and necessity of con- 
trols, both natural and artificial. We 
are learning to interpret man’s place in 


the general scheme of things, and espe- 
cially in relation to what is often called 
the balanced community. In the bal- 
anced community no form of life is 
unduly abundant. In such a community 
a given species can scarcely be more 
than a minor nuisance. 

It can be said that we have made 
much progress and have reason to hope 
for a satisfactory and semi-permanent 
solution of the control problem. How- 
ever, it is evident that we are not mak- 
ing the best possible use of our knowl- 
edge and implements. A program of 
education which will focus public at- 
tention upon such matters is clearly 
needed. With increase in understanding 
and increase in intelligent action, the 
balanced community looms ever larger 
as our hope for a more permanent and 
more readily maintained control of ad- 
verse biological factors. This is the key 
factor in the extension of our control 
over the biological competitors of the 
environment. 


POLI LI OLS 


A PLANNED SUPPLY OF TEACHERS FOR VERMONT* 


ERMONT, as a small state, must 
, roe with utmost care all its 
resources, both in funds and in individ- 
uals, in undertaking to provide an ade- 
quate educational program of wide di- 
versity. In the present study a program 
is set forth for planning and controlling 
a supply of qualified teachers for Ver- 
mont elementary and secondary schools 
in such a way that the supply of 
teachers for each position may balance 
as nearly as possible the demand for the 
same. The significance and feasibility 


of such a program should have an im- 
portant bearing on the solution of the 
problem in all states. 

Following an examination of the 
teacher personnel in Vermont in 1937- 
1938 and a study of the demand for 
teachers during the period 1936-1938, 
an estimate of the demand for teachers 
in the state for the four-year period 
1938-1942 was made. By use of the 
Evenden formula for estimating the 
number of beginning teachers needed 
in a given year, and of the estimates of 


eo L. Battery, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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the Vermont Teachers Guidance Asso- 
ciation, the number of beginning ele- 
mentary teachers was predicted. Simi- 
larly, and in consideration of data from 
placement records of teachers for the 
years 1936-1938 and of expected added 
services in particular fields, quotas for 
beginning secondary teachers were es- 
timated. 

Examination of all sources of supply 
of “new additional” teachers in Ver- 
mont in 1936-1937 and 1937-1938 (that 
is, of teachers employed in any one 
year who were not employed in Ver- 
mont the previous year) showed that 
although Vermont institutions had fur- 
nished approximately two-thirds of the 
number of beginning teachers during 
that time, they had not produced 
enough graduates to meet the demand 
for “new additional” elementary 
teachers, or for “special” and secondary 
teachers in such fields as agriculture, 
art, biological sciences, health and phys- 
ical education, music, and trades and 
industries. Difficulty was encountered 
by the Vermont Teachers Registration 
Bureau in the attempt to secure from 
other states qualified teachers of agri- 
culture, home economics, and business. 

In planning an adequate supply of 
both elementary and secondary teachers 
for Vermont and in adjusting the sup- 
ply so as to furnish the numbers needed 
in the different fields, guidance plays a 
large part. Desirable enrollment quotas 
for each institution are now determined 
by the director of teacher training in 
the State Department of Education in 
cooperation with the normal schools 
and colleges. Vermont colleges have 
already cooperated in the endeavor to 
direct and redirect students into fields 
in which there is known to be a de- 
mand. 

Parallel with this work in the col- 


leges is a constructive program of guid. 
ance beginning in the high schools of 
the state. Results of this work in the 
secondary schools and of the advan- 
tages of further guidance in the normal 
schools and colleges should be of great 
value in assuring a high caliber of stu- 
dent personnel in preparation for 
teaching. 

The selective process is further re- 
fined by the admission requirements 
for the institutions of higher educa- 
tion, by permitting only those students 
who show promise of becoming good 
teachers to do practice teaching, and 
by the certification specifications for 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ing. The Vermont Teachers Registra- 
tion Bureau is the final clearing house 
for the selection of the best candidates, 
experienced and inexperienced, to sup- 
ply the demand for teachers in the 
state. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


It is recommended that further effort 
be made to bring about the realization 
of the following goals of the program: 

1. Complete, accurate, and continv- 
ous records concerning students in pre- 
service training who expect to teach in 
Vermont and concerning teacher per- 
sonnel should be maintained by the 
State Department of Education. 

2. Steps toward further goals in the 
adjustment of supply and demand 
should be undertaken only with the 
support of a public alive to the de- 
sirability of such goals. In this connec- 
tion, the importance of contributions 
of lay committees working in coopera- 
tion with the Vermont Teachers Guid- 
ance Association in a long-range pro 
gram should be stressed. 

3. As soon as feasible, the minimum 
requirement for preparation for all be- 
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ginning elementary teachers should be 
made identical with that for beginning 
secondary teachers, that is, four years 
of pre-service training beyond comple- 
tion of high school. 

4. All “special” teachers should be 
certified to teach only in those fields in 
which they have made the required 
minimum amount of preparation. 

5. Secondary school teachers should 
be certified only for the specific fields 
in which their preparation meets mini- 
mum standards. Raising of standards 
should be gradual in order to allow 
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ample opportunity for teachers to meet 
new requirements. 

6. As soon as state and local sup- 
port offer sufficient guarantee of ade- 
quate salaries for teachers, the Ver- 
mont law on teacher retirement should 
be amended to require all Vermont 
public school teachers to become mem- 
bers of the Vermont Teachers Retire- 
ment Association; to permit both men 
and women teachers to retire at the 
age of sixty and to make mandatory 
the retirement of all teachers at the 
age of sixty-five. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN* 


Twelve personnel organizations were 
represented at the meetings of the 
American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations held in St. Louis 
February 20 to 24. Eduard C. Linde- 
man made the key speech of the con- 
vention on Thursday morning to an 
audience of several thousand personnel 
workers. His subject was “Education in 
Search of a Goal.” While recognizing 
the importance of having a sense of di- 
rection, Dr. Lindeman considered it 
naive to think of life as merely the at- 
tainment of future goals. Such a point 
of view keeps one from enjoying his 
present activities. Accordingly, educa- 
tion should produce a larger propor- 
tion of people who derive satisfaction 
from striving toward as well as attain- 
ing goals. He believes that a great deal 
of the mental depression of unemploy- 
ment is due to the rigidity of individ- 
uals’ occupational goals. Life’s central 
value—the optimum development of the 
personality of every individual—he be- 
lieves can best be attained in a demo- 
cratic society, and education should ac- 
cordingly give students an opportunity 
to live democratically and teach them 
“to disagree without being disagree- 
able.” Four sources to which we may 


look for guidance are the American 
tradition, the study of the simpler 
sources of human striving, the psychol- 
ogy of motivation and learning, and 
anthropology. Dr. Lindeman expressed 
the belief that the control of the future 
is still in our hands if we can keep all 
our talk about human relations and 
making life worth while from being 
nothing more than mere wishful think- 
ing. 

The program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women covered a 
wide range of subjects in order to meet 
the needs of deans and advisers in 
many types of educational institutions 
from the junior high school through 
the graduate school. 

The opening session was addressed 
by the president of the Association, 
Dean Sarah G. Blanding of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, who gave the 
members perspective on present prob- 
lems in her characteristic humorous, 
scholarly way. At the joint banquet 
with the National Association of Prin- 
cipals of Schools for Girls, President 
Mildred H. McAfee of Wellesley Col- 
lege spoke on “Education for Citizen- 
ship,” defining citizenship broadly to 
include intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional as well as moral factors. Mr. 
William Haber, executive director of 
the National Refugee Service, pre 


The content of the speeches given at the general meetings, and a brief summary of all the section 
meetings of the National Association of Deans of Women will be published in the March issue of the 
Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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sented facts about refugees in Amer- 
ica which clarified the problem and 
corrected some possible musconcep- 
tions. In discussing the importance of 
attention to the mental hygiene of the 
student, Dr. Maud Watson, director of 
the Children’s Center, Detroit, strongly 
recommended that some psychiatric 
training be included in the program of 
the professional training of deans. Dr. 
Harriet S. Cory, executive director of 
the Missouri Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, recommended that the problem 
of sex education be attacked on sev- 
eral fronts: (1) through a course in 
principles and methods of social hy- 
giene offered in every teachers college 
and department of education in insti- 
tutions of higher learning, (2) through 
study of the curriculum in public and 
private schools, (3) through the prepa- 
ration of teaching material, (4) through 
improved teaching, and (5) through 
counseling. 

The College Section, under the 
chairmanship of Dean Helen D. Brag- 
don of Hood College, considered the 
balanced functioning of a dean’s daily 
schedule under the pressure of many 
demands upon her time. Dean Frances 
Blanshard of Swarthmore emphasized 
the need for more recreation, more 
time for systematic reading, and more 
privacy in the dean’s day. Dean Eve- 
lyn C. Rusk of Wells College pre- 
sented the thesis that the dean who 
teaches gains such advantages as a 
keener appreciation of the current 
problems of curriculum, closer rela- 
tionship with students and their prob- 
lems, better cooperation of the faculty 
in both academic and social matters, 
and mental stimulation and fresh ap- 
proach to other duties. Dean Frances 
M. Burlingame of Elmira College spoke 
briefly of student attitudes and the lack 


of personnel work in South America 
as she had recently observed them. The 
able presentation of the history and 
philosophy of personnel work by Pres- 
ident William H. Cowley of Hamilton 
College was followed by a panel dis- 
cussion. 

The Secondary School Section, with 
Dean Ruth L. Sanderson as chairman, 
included in its program a discussion of 
such subjects as “Human Relations— 
Civilization’s Blind Spot,” by Professor 
Esther Lloyd-Jones of Teachers Col- 
lege, “A Girl Grows Up in Our World 
Today,” by Dr. Ruth Fedder, guidance 
counselor, junior high school, Elkins 
Park, Pa. “Dangers to the Democratic 
Ideal from the Pictorial Education of 
the Day,” by Dean Thyrsa Amos of 
the University of Pittsburgh. Smaller 
groups discussed the curriculum in sec- 
ondary schools, and Dean Harriet 
Allyn of Mount Holyoke College gave 
a delightful talk on “The Dean and Her 
Humor.” 

The University Section, directed by 
Dean Dorothy Gebauer of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, considered the following 
fields of interest: extracurricular super- 
vision, financial aid to students, the stu- 
dent residence as an educational unit, 
organizations for the non-fraternity 
student, the dean’s use of leisure time, 
and training the senior student for 
community responsibility. Among the 
speakers on these subjects were Dean 
Dorothy Stratton of Purdue University, 
Miss Marguerite E. Keller of Indiana 
University, Miss Margaret Peck of the 
University of Texas, Miss Frances 
Maisch of Kent State University, Dean 
Hilda Threlkeld of the University of 
Louisville, and Dean Agnes Ellen Har- 
ris of the University of Alabama. 

The Junior College Section, with 
Dean Amelia E. Clark of Colby Junior 
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College as chairman, enjoyed hearing 
Dr. Gilbert Wrenn of the University 
of Minnesota summarize essentials of 
counseling, and Dr. John Bergstresser 
describe the cooperative college study 
being made under the direction of the 
American Council on Education. 

The College of Education and 
Teacher Training Section, under the 
chairmanship of Dean Helen H. More- 
land of New York State College for 
Teachers at Albany, centered its pro- 
gram around the general topics of the 
emotional-social development of future 
teachers, and the future of student per- 
sonnel work. 

The area of research was represented 
by two interest groups led by Professor 
Ruth Strang of Teachers College, one 
on investigations relating to educational 
guidance, and the other on investiga- 
tions relating to group activities. The 
importance of carrying on personnel 
research in each institution over a pe- 
riod of years was emphasized, and a 
number of deans reported on investiga- 
tions in their own institutions. 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation revealed that vocational guid- 
ance has become more and more im- 
portant as a feature of the nation’s life. 

The usual formal papers read at the 
convention were supplemented by nu- 
merous panel discussions on all phases 
of occupational research, instruction 
regarding occupational opportunities, 
counseling techniques, placement and 
follow-up. Perhaps the liveliest sessions 
were those which dealt with the work 
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of the twenty-four sections and com. 
mittees of the Association. Thus, the 
Committee on Ethical Standards out. 
lined steps which it is taking to dimin- 
ish the activity of unscrupulous and 
unqualified vocational counselors. The 
Committee on Occupational Research 
discussed plans for preparing materials 
on how to conduct occupational sur- 
veys of a community. The Radio 
Committee’s sectional meeting reported 
on forty current broadcasts devoted to 
occupations and occupational prob- 
lems. 

Dr. Ralph B. Kenney gave his first 
report as executive secretary of the As- 
sociation. He was appointed to this 
office in August 1939, when the Asso- 
ciation set up headquarters at 425 West 
123rd Street, New York City. Dr. 
Kenney reported that the membership 
(2,826) had increased 12 per cent since 
the last convention and that the sub- 
scribers to Occupations, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine now number 7,000, 
an increase of 11 per cent during the 
year. The magazine is now published 
exclusively by the Association, since 
the dissolution, on July 1, of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, which 
formerly cooperated in its publication. 

Officers of the Association were 
elected as follows: president, Mary P. 
Corre, director, occupational research 
and counseling division, Cincinnati 
Public Schools; first vice-president, 
George E. Hutcherson, chief, Bureau 
of Guidance, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y.; second vice- 
president, Mildred M. Hickman, sv- 
pervisor of guidance and placement, 
Cleveland Public Schools; treasuref, 
Roy N. Anderson, assistant professor 
of education, Teachers College, ©- 
lumbia University; new  trustets, 
Jerome H. Bentley, program director, 
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Y.M.C.A., New York City; and Ver- 
non S. Stevens, Western Technical 
Commercial School, Toronto, Ontario. 

One day was devoted to the work of 
the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, in which the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation cooperates with eleven other 
national organizations interested in va- 
rious phases of personnel work. The 
sessions of the Council opened with ad- 
dresses on “Education in Search of a 
Goal” by Eduard C. Lindeman, and 
“The Role of Education in Emotional 
Adjustment,” by Daniel A. Prescott. 
The remainder of the day was devoted 
to discussion groups which considered 
the applications of these addresses in 
colleges, in industry, and in rural and 
urban situations. 

Newly elected officers of the Coun- 
cil are as follows: chairman, Warren 
K. Layton, director, division of guid- 
ance and placement, Detroit Public 
Schools; vice-chairman, Harriet M. 
Allyn, Mount Holyoke College; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Floyd B. Shannon, in 
charge of public relations, Western 
Electric Company, Kearney, N. J. 

The April issue of Occupations, The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine will 
contain many of the papers presented 
before the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, abstracts of other 
papers, reports of business sessions, and 
summaries of sessions held under the 
auspices of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 

One of the most enjoyable features 
of the convention from the standpoint 
of Teachers College was the third an- 
nual dinner of alumni of the depart- 
ment of Guidance and Personnel, 
which was attended by about seventy 
alumni and former students who heard 


the latest news from Morningside 


Heights as relayed by Professors Roy 
Anderson, Harry D. Kitson, Clarence 
Linton, and Walter Hager. 

Harry D. Kitson 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


The recent meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
held in St. Louis, Mo., February 24-29, 
covered the usual wide range of general 
and specialized topics. Besides the gen- 
eral sessions, dealing with topics of 
common interest, there were countless 
meetings of smaller organizations and 
groups concerned with their various 
special interests. 

The atmosphere of the convention 
was dynamic and constructive. Educa- 
tional problems galore were identified 
and discussed at length. The difficulties 
encountered in financing the schools 
received the usual attention. The aura 
of fear and pessimism, however, which 
permeated meetings of four or five 
years ago was little in evidence. 

This meeting, as in the case of other 
recent ones, placed great emphasis on 
the social role of the school. The gen- 
eral program, entitled “What Is Right 
with the Schools?”, constituted an ex- 
cellent review of some of the major 
adaptations made at various levels in 
response to social needs. “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air,” the radio 
broadcast offered as the eleventh gen- 
eral session, dealt with the question 
“Should Controversial Subjects Be Dis- 
cussed in the Schools?” This live broad- 
cast reflected the growing attention 
which schools are giving to matters 
which make a difference in individual 
and social life. 

Another session dealt with the re- 
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sponsibilities of education for national 
defense. Education, said one speaker, 
must prepare the nation to defend itself 
against armed forces, physical weak- 
ness, spiritual weakness, and ideological 
weakness. Another speaker insisted that 
the abundant life cannot be legislated 
into being but must come from hard 
work, intelligence, and enterprise. 

Division I of the group meetings was 
also representative of the interest in the 
social role of education. The Monday 
afternoon meeting was given over to 
an exploration of civic education in 
American democracy. It dealt with such 
topics as purposes and methods of civic 
education, basic assumptions, the curri- 
culum, community participation in civic 
education, and some effects of school 
administration and school morale in 
training citizens. The presentations 
made were based on reports prepared 
as a result of first-hand analyses of 
some eighty-five selected secondary 
schools which supposedly have effective 
programs of citizenship education. 

Another meeting of this section dealt 
with the relation of education to vari- 
ous social services. Emphasis was placed 
upon the need for coordination of the 
educational program with such services 
as community recreation, libraries, and 
health and welfare work. A recom- 
mendation was made that a public edu- 
cation authority should be developed 
which would ultimately supersede the 
present boards of education and be 
given responsibility for all areas of edu- 
cational and social work. 

The fourth major report of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, entitled 
Education and Economic Well-Being 
in American Democracy, was the basis 
of discussion in one group meeting. 
This report, recently cited in an article 
in the New York Times as “one of the 
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most significant publications in the his- 
tory of American education,” consti. 
tutes a fundamental analysis of the 
interrelationships of education and 
economics. It examines the contribution 
of education to productivity, outlines 
the kind of general and occupational 
education contributing to economic 
well-being, deals with the amount of 
education needed in order that maxi- 
mum economic welfare will result, and 
presents data concerning existing and 
desirable amounts of education needed 
for economic well-being. The funda- 
mental thesis of the report is that if 
education is right in kind and in 
amount it will more than amortize its 
own cost. 

The Yearbook of the A.A.S.A., pre- 
sented at the meeting, constitutes a 
thoroughgoing exploration of the field 
of safety education. It gives a back- 
ground of factual information and ex- 
amines the relationship of education to 
the problem of safety at different school 
levels and in various types of schools. 
This Yearbook offers an excellent basis 
for improving the program of safety 
education developed by an increasing 
number of school systems in recent 
years. 

One of the features of the Conven- 
tion was a full-length revue entitled 
“On Our Way.” This production 
dramatized the four major objectives 
of education in the report of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission entitled 
The Purposes of Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy. The revue makes 
effective use of techniques of the 
drama used in such productions 3 
“Our Town” and “Pins and Needles.” 
The result is a moving presentation of 
the goals of American education and 
of the progress made in fulfilling them. 
It is safe to predict that “On Our Way 
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will be presented in hundreds of school 
systems during the next year. 

The exhibitors’ meeting, followed by 
the grand ball, was the usual hodge- 
podge. It can be said definitely, how- 
ever, that it was not as bad as last year. 
William Lyon Phelps, who this year re- 
ceived the American Education Award 
from the Associated Exhibitors of the 
National Education Association, pre- 
sented his usual thoughtful and smooth 
rendition. Irvin S. Cobb was humorous 
when he perpetrated a few well-sea- 
soned but acceptable jokes. When he 
tried to talk on education, however, he 
soon got beyond his depth. As usual, 
the gentlemen of the commercial ex- 
hibits had control of the supply of 
desirable tickets of admission. 

A number of excellent meetings of 
allied departments and organizations 
were held. One of these which attracted 
much attention involved presentation of 
the Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education entitled: 
Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture. 
This Yearbook presents and interprets 
recent research dealing with this con- 
troversial issue. There were the usual 
protagonists both for nature and for 
nurture as being the preponderant 
factor. The conclusion was similar to 
that of a yearbook of more than a de- 
cade ago, namely, that both nature and 


nurture play crucial roles in deter- 
mining intellectual ability. 

The annual meeting of the A.A.S.A. 
probably constitutes the most stu- 
pendous educational convention which 
takes place in any country in the 
world. The range of personnel repre- 
sented and the topics discussed make it 
an exceedingly important force in 
American education. Its very size and 
scope, however, is becoming one of its 
liabilities. One hears suggestions as to 
whether the benefits of this Conven- 
tion might not be increased if there 
were some attempt at decentralization. 
One idea is that a general convention 
should be held one year and a series of 
sectional meetings in the off year. 
Whether this or some other plan is the 
desirable one, it appears evident that 
the size and complexity of this annual 
meeting has become such that steps 
toward decentralization might well be 
considered. 

The physical arrangements for the 
Convention and its general manage- 
ment were at their usual high level. 
Meetings were held on schedule and 
programs went off with promptness 
and precision. Some of the brethren 
had difficulty in getting hotel rooms, 
but this was due to inadequate supply 
rather than lack of organization. 

Joun K. Norton 
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DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


Professor Jesse H. Newlon recently 
served on the reviewing committee set 
up to make recommendations on a sur- 
vey of the Kansas City, Mo., schools. 
Professor Newlon is also a member of 
the staff which is making a survey of 
the schools of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


On April 12 Professor Newlon will ad- 
dress the South Central Division of the 
Illinois Education Association on the 
topic “Education for Democracy To- 
day.” 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner spent 
February 27 to March 1 in Oregon. 
During this time he delivered the con- 
vocation address at the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Oregon School of Home 
Economics, Oregon State College, on 
“Education for Home and Family 
Life”; addressed the faculty and stu- 
dents of the School of Agriculture of 
the same institution on “Rural Social 
Trends: Their National Implication”; 
spoke on the same topic at Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, and before the regional 
staff of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion; and also addressed a convocation 
at Oregon State University, taking as 
his topic “The College Student in the 


? ” 


1940's.” Accompanied by several off- 
cials, Professor Brunner traveled nearly 
a thousand miles by automobile, visit- 
ing a number of rural projects in north- 
western Oregon. 


Professor R. Freeman Butts has written 
a chapter for the 1940 edition of 
American Universities and Colleges, 
the standard reference book on higher 
education published every four years 
by the American Council on Educa 
tion. Professor Butts’ article deals with 
recent currents of thought in American 
college education and grew out of his 
study of the historical conceptions and 
current proposals for college education 
as incorporated in his recent book, The 
College Charts Its Course. 


On March 1 Professor Harold F. Clark 
spoke before the Association of Child- 
hood Education in Indianapolis, Ind. 
His topic was “A Good Environment 
for the Growth of Children.” 


“Thrift and National Welfare” was the 
title of Professor Clark’s speech at the 
Annual School Savings Forum spon- 
sored by the American Bankers Asso 
ciation in New York City. 


Psychological and Biological 
Foundations 
Professor Arthur I. Gates read a paper 
entitled “The Role of Personality Mal 
682 
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adjustment in Reading Disability” at York City Activity Experiment which 
one of the general meetings of the was described in a series of articles 
American Educational Research Asso- published recently in THe Recorp. 
ciation in St. Louis. He also addressed 

the luncheon meeting of the National Professor McCall has been invited to 
Conference on Research in English, become a sponsor of Hobbytours, a 








—} } taking as his topic “Factors Which In- sort of summer camp on wheels for 
sis fluence Interest in Reading Materials.” young people in their teens. These 
tours, starting from various points in 
offi Research Methods the nation, are designed to be a happy 
atly continuation of the education of young 
visit- ' Professor Helen M. Walker was elected _ persons. 
rth- | secretary-treasurer of the American 
Educational Research Association at its oa 
business meeting in St. Louis on Feb- DIVISION II 
- my =. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
to Professor P. M. Symonds attended the TRATION OF EDUCATION 
igher meetings of the American Orthopsy- Teachers Colleges and Normal 
years chiatric Association in Boston February Scinaie 
Juca- 22 to 24 and read a paper on “The 
with Personality Adjustments of Women Professor E. S. Evenden attended a 
rican Teachers.” recent meeting in Chicago of the local 
of his coordinators of cooperating institutions 
5 and Professor William A. McCall has had_ in the field study project being con- 
ation | published recently, as a representative ducted by the Commission on Teacher 
The of the American Psychological Asso- Education of the American Council on 
ciation and in collaboration with repre- Education, of which Professor Karl 
sentatives of other scientific bodies, a Bigelow is director. This conference 
Clark book entitled Time Series Charts was called for the purpose of discussing 
hild- (American Standards Association). the work of the cooperating units 
| Ind. He has also published Measurement, a and planning for additional services by 
ament revision and modernization of his the Commission, made possible by sup- 
How to Measure in Education (The plementary grants from the General 
Macmillan Company); the fifth in a Education Board. 
as the | seven-book series of easy introductory 
at the test readers, a second form of the Com- On February 22 Professor Evenden at- 
spon- | pletion Achievement Test, and the tended a meeting of the Committee on 
Asso- School Practices Questionnaire (Laid- Standards and Surveys of the American 


law Brothers); and two volumes for Association of Teachers Colleges in St. 

the development of reading apprecia- Louis, Mo. On February 24 he pre- 

al tion and skill on the junior high school sented a report before the American 
level (Harcourt, Brace and Company). Association of Teachers Colleges on a 

study of curriculum practices in nor- 

paper Professor McCall gave a radio address mal schools and teachers colleges of the 
y Mal- over WNYC, dealing with the New United States. This study was made for 
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the Committee on Standards and Sur- 
veys by a subcommittee composed of 
Professor A. L. Crabb of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, President 
George Diemer of Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
Mo., and Professor Evenden, chairman. 


Public School Systems 


Recent articles by Professor N. L. 
Engelhardt have been published as fol- 
lows: “The Dover Community School,” 
in Recreation, January 1940; “Every- 
body’s Schoolhouse,” in School Execu- 
tive, February 1940; and “School Ad- 
ministration Then, Now, and Tomor- 
row,” in The American School Board 
Journal, March 1940. 


Professor Engelhardt appeared on the 
program of the Florida Education As- 
sociation during its meetings in Or- 
lando, Fla., March 28 to 30. He spoke 
before the state-wide principals’ din- 
ner, the county superintendents’ and 
board members’ meeting, and also be- 
fore the general assembly at the con- 
clusion of the program. 


The American School and University, 
the 1940 yearbook of the American 
School Publishing Corporation, carries 
an article by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., 
on “School Building Costs.” Dr. Engel- 
hardt is research assistant in the Di- 
vision of Field Studies of Teachers 
College. 


Professor Paul R. Mort attended a 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Vermont Junior College, held in 
Montpelier, Vt., March 2. 


On March 5 Professor Mort addressed 
the faculty and student body of Spring- 
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field College, Springfield, Mass., on 


“Education as American Policy.” 
Secondary Education 


On March 6 Professors George D, 
Strayer, Thomas H. Briggs, and Wil] 
French met with Dr. Charles H. Judd 
to plan for cooperative work between 
the National Youth Administration and 
other agencies concerned with promot- 
ing the welfare of American youth. 


Professor Briggs recently addressed the 
New York Society of Military and 
Naval Officers of the World War on 
the responsibility of the lay public for 
the educational program. 


Professor E. K. Fretwell opened the 
second annual conference of the Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Teachers Association on 
March 12. The subject of his address 
was “Living Democracy.” That eve- 
ning Professor Briggs was the main 
speaker at the dinner meeting. 


Two hundred thousand copies of Pro- 
fessor Briggs’s article “The Enemy 
Within,” which appeared in School and 
Society for January 27, have been pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company for 
general distribution. 


On March 14, 15, and 16 the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association held its 
annual convention at Columbia Uni- 
versity under the direction of Mr. 
Joseph M. Murphy. It was attended by 
about three thousand delegates, pupils, 
and teachers from all over the country. 
One of the main features of the con- 
vention was the sixteenth annual Stu- 
dent Publications Contest. 


At a meeting of the North Carolina 
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State Education Association at Raleigh 
on March 15, Professor Briggs outlined 
the program of educating for democ- 
racy as indicated by the Congress at 
Teachers College last August. 


On March 15 Professor Fretwell was 
the speaker and discussion leader at a 
community meeting in Dover, Del., at 
the joint invitation of Mayor Wallace 
Woodford and Superintendent of 
Schools E. Hall Downes. The main 
topic of interest at this meeting was 
community recreation. 


At the Saturday morning meeting of 
the sixteenth annual Junior High 
School Conference, which was held at 
New York University on March 15 
and 16, Professor Fretwell led a panel 
discussion on “Issues and Problems in 
Teacher Training.” The Conference 
had for its general theme “Issues and 
Problems in Junior High School Edu- 
cation.” 


This Way, Please, a volume on social 
behavior in The American Youth Se- 
ries edited by Professor Briggs, has 
been published by The Macmillan 
Company. 


Gra 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


On March 2 the Student Personnel Ad- 
ministration Club and staff entertained 
one hundred thirty-two deans and 
counselors of the metropolitan area at 
a luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club. 
Impressions of the meetings of the 
American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations at St. Louis were 
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presented by Professors Clarence Lin- 
ton, Ruth Strang, Esther Lloyd-Jones, 
Harry D. Kitson, and Roy Anderson 
of Teachers College; Miss Florence 
Myers, dean of girls, George Washing- 
ton High School, New York City; Dr. 
Ruth Fedder, guidance counselor, jun- 
ior high school, Elkins Park, Pa.; and 
Miss Mary A. Johnson, assistant to the 
dean, Brooklyn College. A report of the 
meetings of the National Association of 
Deans of Women held in St. Louis will 
be found in the March issue of the 
Journal of the Association. 


Professor Strang was engaged during 
March in a survey of the guidance 
phases of the Pittsburgh school system. 
The other members of the guidance 
survey staff were: Professor Linton, 
Professor Anderson, and the following 
students at Teachers College—Miss 
Velma Morrell, dean of girls, high 
school, Huntington Beach, Calif.; Miss 
Wilma McVeigh, girls adviser, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority High School, 
Norris, Tenn.; Miss Elizabeth Samuels, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland; and Mr. Dwane 
R. Collins, instructor in music and 
counselor in the city schools of Al- 
gona, lowa. An attempt was made to 
show the continuity of guidance from 
early years into adult life, the inter- 
permeation of guidance and curriculum 
and instruction, and the contributions 
made to the individual development 
and guidance of pupils by all members 
of the school staff. Special attention 
was given to evaluating the guidance 
program on the basis of the changes 
made in individual pupils. 


A new book by Sarah M. Sturtevant, 
Ruth Strang, and Margaret McKim, 
Trends in Student Personnel Work as 
Represented in the Positions of Dean of 
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Women and Dean of Girls, has been 
published by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College. The 
purpose of this study of the posi- 
tion of dean of women and dean of 
girls over a period of ten years is 
to give insight into the development 
and trends in the position in high 
schools, teacher training institutions, 
liberal arts colleges, and universities. 
Through the splendid cooperation of 
many principals, presidents, and deans, 
information was obtained on the preva- 
lence of the position of dean of women 
and dean of girls, trends in the aca- 
demic preparation, teaching load, sal- 
ary, organization and staff, and student 
personnel functions. 


At a meeting of the Student Personnel 
Administration Club held on February 
14, Mr. Benjamin A. Hubbard, director 
of the King’s Crown Activities at Co- 
lumbia College, spoke on non-athletic 
activities. Mr. Howard Holland was the 
guest speaker at a meeting of the Club 
at International House on March 14. 


At the St. Louis meeting of the Amer- 
ican Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations, Professor Lloyd-Jones 
served as chairman of a panel in the 
teachers college section of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, fol- 
lowing an address by Dr. Daniel Pres- 
cott on “Elements in the Social and 
Emotional Development of Teachers.” 
The panel discussed means whereby 
teachers colleges can formulate a pro- 
gram for social and emotional develop- 
ment. Professor Lloyd-Jones addressed 
the luncheon meeting of the high 
school section of the Association on 
“Human Relations—Civilization’s Blind 
Spot.” She also served as chairman of 
a group of the American College Per- 
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sonnel Association which discussed the 
coordination of personnel work. 


Guidance and Personnel 


Professors Harry D. Kitson and Roy 
N. Anderson took part in the Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., school survey, the former as 
a member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion for Work and the latter as a mem- 
ber of the Guidance Committee. Mr. 
Mathias Lynaugh, a candidate for the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree, also par- 
ticipated. 


Professor Anderson has been re-elected 
treasurer of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association for the year 


1940-41. 


Professor Kitson participated in a pro- 
gram on “Making Vocational Guid- 
ance Accessible for Out-of-School 
Youth,” which was part of an Institute 
on Vocational Guidance for Out-of- 
School Youth held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City, on March 19 
and 20 under the auspices of the Voci- 
tional Service for Juniors. Professor 
Anderson took part in a session which 
considered the subject “Making Oc- 
cupational Information Available to 
Placement and Guidance Counselors” 
in the same Institute. 


Professor Anderson and_ twenty-five 
students in the field work class are 
making a four-block industrial survey 
in cooperation with the Section on En- 
ployment and Guidance of the Wel- 
fare Council of New York City. A 
similar survey of the same area was 
made ten years ago. 


A reunion supper for Teachers College 
Guidance and Personnel alumni ws 
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held in St. Louis during the meetings of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. About seventy alumni and 
former students attended. Greetings 
were extended by Professors Kitson, 
Anderson, Linton, and Hager. 


The Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation held a meeting on March 15 at 
which reports by students who had at- 
tended the convention in St. Louis and 
a talk by Dr. Ralph B. Kenney, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion, were heard. Mr. George Seel was 
elected president of the Branch for the 
remainder of the year, to take the place 
of Mr. Kenneth Ashcraft, who has 
accepted a position as director of the 
WPA guidance center in Hartford, 
Conn. Mr. Norman Kaplan’ was 
elected representative to the Student 
Council. 


Mr. Dana M. Cotton, director of guid- 
ance in the high school at Winchester, 
Mass., has been appointed Director of 
Vocational Guidance, State Education 
Department of Maine. He will begin 
his duties as of July 15. 


Guidance Laboratory 


The National Jewish Tuberculosis 
Hospital in Denver has developed dur- 
ing the pest year a guidance program 
which is unique in that it combines 
psychological counseling, occupational 
therapy and re-training for the occu- 
pation suitable to the physical strength 
of the patients. Papers describing this 
program of work were read at the Har- 
mony Club, New York City, on Feb- 
ruary 26. Dr. Margaret Barker repre- 
sented the Guidance Laboratory at this 
meeting. 
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On March 14 and 15 Professor Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, Dr. Gertrude P. Driscoll, 
and a group of twelve students major- 
ing in guidance visited New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Newark to 
study the guidance program of that in- 
stitution. This group is working on the 
guidance program for the approxi- 
mately two hundred students engaged 
in the experiment in preprofessional 
education which Teachers College is 
carrying on under the auspices of the 
Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education. 
The members of the staff of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College who are 
working on the guidance program there 
visited the College on April 3 and 4 
to study the guidance program which 
is being offered. Dr. C. VF. Prall and 
Dr. Lawrence Jarvie, who are members 
of the field staff of the Commission on 
Teacher Education, met with this 


group. 
Gra 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Professor Jean Betzner served as con- 
sultant at the annual Book Fair spon- 
sored by the public schools of Rich- 
mond, Va., which was held on March 
8 and 9. 


Professor H. L. Caswell was chairman 
of the “Saturday Mornings at Ten” 
meeting of the Progressive Education 
Association at its headquarters in New 
York on March 2. Representatives of 
the New York City elementary schools 
reported on “The Activity Program in 
the Classrooms of a Large City School 
System.” 
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At the Schoolmen’s Week meetings 
held at the University of Pennsylvania 
on March 8 Professor L. Thomas Hop- 
kins gave addresses on the following 
topics: “Fundamental Ideals of Curric- 
ulum Thinking for American Schools”; 
“Meaning and Significance of Unit 
Teaching”; “Capitalizing Special Abil- 
ities in the School Faculty in Curricu- 
lum Construction”; and “A Curriculum 
Viewpoint for School Administrators.” 


Professor Lois Coffey Mossman was a 
speaker at the twelfth annual State 
Conference of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and Supervisors held on March 
29 and 30 at Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne spoke on 
“New Practices in Camping” before 
the Southern Section of the American 
Camping Association in Montreat, 
N. C. 


Professor Osborne addressed the Inter- 
mediate Teachers Association at Plain- 
field, N. J., on the afternoon of March 
6. In the evening he spoke before 
the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Clinton School, Maplewood, N. J., on 
the topic “Children’s Fears and How to 
Handle Them.” 


Mr. Charlie R. Spain, who is assisting 
in the department of Curriculum and 
Teaching during the present academic 
year, has accepted a position as direc- 
tor of the Curriculum Workshop in 
Roanoke, Va., during the summer of 
1940. The Workshop is sponsored by 
the Radford State Teachers College. 


Recent speakers at the Thursday Ele- 
mentary Club Coffee Hour have been 
Professor Elise E. Ruffini, who dis- 
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cussed “Art in Everyday Life,” and 
Professor George S. Counts, whose 
topic was “What Shall We Think of 
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the Russian Revolution? 


Miss Roma Gans participated in 3 
forum with Dr. Gertrude Driscoll and 
Dr. Robert Thorndike at a recent 
Parent-Teacher Association meeting in 
Riverdale, N. Y. The topic discussed 
was “The Use of Intelligence Quo- 
tients in the Guidance of Children’s 
Education.” 


On March 14 Miss Gans spoke at a 
dinner meeting of the Erie, Pa, 
Teachers Association on the subject 
“What Is the Outlook for the Class- 
room Teacher?” On March 15 she ad- 
dressed the student assembly of the 
State Teachers College of Fredonia, 
N. Y., on “The Teacher as a Person,” 
and led a faculty discussion on “Har- 
monizing the Demands of Professional 
Education and Students’ Needs.” 


Social Science 


Professor Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., spoke 
on the subject of contemporary Amer- 
ican problems at the Greenwich Acad- 
emy, Greenwich, Conn., on February 
23. He also addressed a recent meeting 
of the Sunday Club of the Centr 
Branch Young Women’s Christian As 
sociation, New York City. 


Professor Merle Curti spoke at Vassat 
College on February 14, taking as his 
topic “The Rise of Americanism.” On 
March 8 Professor Curti addressed the 
Extra-Historical Curriculum Group @ 
American Civilization at Harvard Uni- 
versity on “The Peace Mission of the 
American People: an Historical Inter- 
pretation.” 
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Natural Sciences 


Professor Herbert J. Arnold gave a 
criticism and evaluation of a demon- 
stration lesson on magnetism before a 
meeting of the General Science Asso- 
ciation of New York on March 8 at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City. 


Professor Gerald S. Craig spoke on 
“Merging Methods in the Elementary 
School” at the joint meeting of the Na- 
tional Council on Elementary Science 
and the National Association for Re- 
search in Science Teaching at St. Louis 
on February 24. 


On March 15 Professor Craig addressed 
the Thirty-fifth Conference of the 
Schools of Vermont with the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and the Champlain 
Valley Teachers Association. 


Mathematics 


Professor William D. Reeve attended 
the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics at St. Louis and was a speaker 
at the evening meeting on February 22. 
His topic was “Mathematics in and for 
the Modern Curriculum.” 


Professor Reeve spoke to the faculty 
and students at the Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind., February 21 on 
“The Problem of the Gifted and Dull- 
Normal Pupil.” 


English 


Professor Allan Abbott and a group of 
advanced students are making a study 


of the library reading program of Cen- 
tral High School, Trenton, N. J. 


Professor Lennox Grey and Mr. Wal- 
ter Ginsberg were in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
from March 9 to March 20, assisting in 
the survey of the public schools being 
carried on by the Division of Field 
Studies of Teachers College. 


Professor Grey represented the Uni- 
versity of Chicago chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa at the National Dinner of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, on February 20. 


Professor Henry Simon was a member 
of the group visiting schools and col- 
leges in the South under the auspices 
of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, March 25 to April 3. The trip in- 
cluded visits to the following institu- 
tions: public schools, Greenville, S. C.,; 
Duke University, Durham, N. C.; Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.; Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Va.; and St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md. 


Speech 


Professor Magdalene Kramer spoke on 
“Speech Education” at the Teachers 
College Dinner held February 28 at the 
Statler Hotel in St. Louis. 


On March 5 Professor Kramer dis- 
cussed the topic “Voice and Speech 
Appropriate to Professional and Busi- 
ness Women” with the students in the 
school of Household Science and Arts 
at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman served 
as adjudicator at the Quebec Music and 
Drama _ Festival held in Montreal 
March 6 to 8. 
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Foreign Languages 


Professor W. L. Carr read a paper at 
the thirty-fifth meeting of the Classi- 
cal Association of New England, which 
was held at Williams College on April 
5 and 6. 


Music 


Professor Raymond Burrows addressed 
the dinner meeting of the Hudson 
County School Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation on March 4. His topic was 
“Music in the Schools—Its Present Con- 
dition and Hopes for the Future.” 


The Horace Mann Piano Book, by Pro- 
fessor Burrows, was published on 
March 15 by the Boston Music Com- 
pany. It contains beginning materials 
for young children at the piano, written 


by or for pupils in the Horace Mann 
School. 


Professor Miles A. Dresskell appeared 
as guest artist at a musicale given by 
Joseph Gorski-Geraldi on February 18. 
He played numbers for both the violin 
and the viola d’amore. 


Fine Arts 


Professors Ray Faulkner, Charles J. 
Martin, Elise E. Ruffini, Arthur R. 
Young, and Mr. Edwin Ziegfeld at- 
tended the Eastern Arts Convention in 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 27 through 
30, and participated as speakers and 
leaders at various meetings. Dr. Faulk- 
ner spoke at a general session meeting 
on “Neglected Areas in Art Educa- 
tion,” and at a Division E meeting he 
discussed “The Role of Institutions 
Preparing Art Teachers.” Professor 
Martin gave a demonstration on “De- 
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veloping a Philosophy of Design 
through Water Color Painting” at , 
general session meeting. Professor Ruf. 
fini was the leader of a meeting whos 
subject was “To Develop Abilities jp 
and Understanding of Three-Dimep. 
sional Design and Crafts as Art Fx. 
pression,” and Professor Young acted 
as coleader of a Division E meet 
which centered around the topic 
“Freeing and Developing Individual 
Powers.” Mr. Ziegfeld spoke before a 
general session meeting on “The Owa- 
tonna Project, a Community Venture 
in Art Education,” and acted as a co- 
leader at a Division E meeting which 
discussed “Working Toward a Richer 
Community Life.” The Fine Arts de- 
partment was represented at the con- 
vention by an exhibit of work done by 
students and arranged by Professor 
Young. 


Dr. Faulkner has accepted the chair- 
manship of the National Committee on 
Research in Art Education of the De- 
partment of Art Education of the Ne 
tional Education Association. The pur- 
pose of this committee is to examine 
and define the entire field of art edu- 
cation; to determine areas of needed 
research in art education and to formv- 
late problems for various areas and high 
standards of research work; to desig- 
nate individuals or create a_ specific 
committee to carry out studies and to 
publish studies. 


Professor Ruffini is giving a course in 
Color and Design at the Westchester 
County Center, White Plains, N. Y, 
for the teachers of that vicinity. 


On February 26 Professor Ruffini gave 
a talk at the Women’s Engineering 
Club of New York on the topic “Art in 
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America.” She also spoke to the Ele- 
mentary Club of Teachers College on 
“Art in Relation to Life.” 


Household Arts and Sciences 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews has 

ken recently on “Economic Prob- 
lems of the Family” in several of the 
Forums on Marriage and the Family 
being carried on by Jewish Commu- 
nity Houses, among them the Benson- 
hurst (Brooklyn), New York City, and 
Albany, N. Y., Forums. He will speak 
before the Perth Amboy, N. J., Forum 
in April. Professor Andrews discussed 
“Consumer Education” before the 
Home Economics Section of the New 
Jersey State Teachers Association at 
Asbury Park, N. J., on March 9, and 
before the Iowa State Home Economics 
Association at Des Moines, Iowa, on 
March 30. 


Professor Andrews is a member of the 
executive committee of the National 
Committee on Militarism in Education, 
of which Professor William H. Kil- 
patrick is chairman. 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond has com- 
pleted an extended speaking trip made 
in the interests of the American Home 
Economics Association, of which she 
is president. Her schedule included the 
meetings of the Nevada Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Reno; the meet- 
ings of four sections of the California 
Home Economics Association in Sac- 
ramento, San Francisco, Tulare, and 
Los Angeles, together with visits to 
various schools and colleges and con- 
ferences with students, teachers, and 
administrators; the Utah Home Eco- 
nomics Association meetings in Salt 


Lake City; and those of the Arkansas 


Home Economics Association in Little 


Rock. 


Professor Bond attended the Consumer 
Education Conference at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo., April 1 to 3. She 
is scheduled to address the meetings of 
the New York State and West Virginia 
Home Economics Associations, which 
will be held in April. 


Professor Earl C. McCracken has been 
selected as one of three judges of a 
Home Production Cost contest con- 
ducted by the School of Living, Suf- 
fern, N. Y. 


Professor Mary S. Rose spent March 7 
in Chicago attending the annual meet- 
ing of the Council on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. 


On March 4 Professor Grace MacLeod 
addressed the teachers of home-making 
in the schools of Greater New York on 
“Recent Developments in Nutrition.” 


Professor Lillian Locke and Miss Opal 
Rhodes are participating in the study 
of home and family life in the survey 
of the Pittsburgh, Pa., schools being 
conducted by the Division of Field 
Studies of Teachers College. Professor 
Ernest G. Osborne is chairman of the 
group. Professor Mary de Garmo 
Bryan is in charge of the survey of the 
school cafeterias in Pittsburgh. 


Commercial Education 


At the St. Louis meeting of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions Profes- 
sor Forkner, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Policies, presented a series 
of fourteen major problems to be 
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undertaken by the various teacher- 
training institutions as a basis for bring- 
ing about a more effective and broader 
teacher-training program in business 
education. These policies were pub- 
lished by the Association as Bulletin 
No. 19 entitled “Committee on Policies 
Progress Report.” 


Miss Thelma M. Potter, instructor in 
Commercial Education at Teachers 
College, participated in a panel dis- 
cussion at the St. Louis meeting of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Miss 
Potter is aiding in the survey of busi- 
ness education of the Pittsburgh 
schools. 


Professor Forkner appeared on the 
Schoolmen’s Week program of the 
University of Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia on March 7. His topic was 
“Problems of Vocational and Con- 
sumer Education.” He also spoke at the 
banquet of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District of Business Teachers in 
Philadelphia on the same date. Profes- 
sor Forkner spoke before the North 
Carolina Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation at Raleigh on March 15 and 
16. His topics were “Evaluation in 
Business Education” and “Challenges to 
Business Education.” 


The California Federation of Business 
Teachers held its annual meeting at 
Los Angeles March 17 to 19. The theme 
of the convention was “Let’s Face the 
Facts.” Professor Forkner was the 
guest speaker at the final meeting. He 
took as his topic “After the Facts— 
What?” 


On March 29 Professor Forkner spoke 
before the Illinois Commercial Educa- 
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tion Association in Chicago. His topic 
was “The Place of Business Education 
in the High School Curriculum.” 


Professor Forkner participated in the 
meeting of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association held at Atlantic 
City March 21 to 23. A Teachers Col- 
lege Breakfast, which was attended by 
former and present students majo in 
in business education, was held in con- 
nection with this meeting. 


Physical Education 


Professor F. W. Maroney addressed the 
convocation of the Rhode Island State 
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February 14 on “Education for Life.” 
On February 17 Professor Maroney 
spoke at the meeting of the Progressive 
Education Association in New York 
City. His subject was “Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and the Athletic Pro- 
gram in Progressive Schools.” 


Professor Josephine L. Rathbone spoke 
at the Samuel Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 8 on “The 
Role of Teachers in the Poise of Pu- 
pils.” She has recently addressed the 
New York City Public Health Depart- 
ment on “The Art of Relaxation”; the 
Union Free School, Bayport, L. L, on 
“The Child and His Rest Habits”; and 
the teachers of Marblehead, Mass., on 
“Relaxation in the East and in the 
West.” On March 27 Professor Rath- 
bone was chairman of the Research 
Section of the Eastern District Conven- 
tion held in Boston, Mass. 


The District of Columbia Physical Ed- 
ucation Association held its annual 
conference at the Young Women's 
Christian Association, | Washington, 
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D. C., on March 2. Professor Rathbone 
spoke to the luncheon group on “The 
Responsibility of Teachers of Physical 
Education for Training in the Social 
Graces.” 


Education of the Handicapped 


Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell spoke be- 
fore the annual convention of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children held February 21 to 24 at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. His subject was “The 
Contribution of Physicians to the Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children.” Be- 
fore the Section of the Deaf and Hard- 
of-Hearing he discussed “Misguidance 
for the Hypacusic.” Dr. Rowell was 
also the guest of honor and a speaker at 
the Pittsburgh League for the Hard-of- 
Hearing. 


Professor Merle E. Frampton is con- 
ducting a survey of the North Carolina 
State Commission for the Blind. 


At the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren Professor Frampton addressed the 
general session on “The Training of 
Teachers and Workers for the Handi- 
capped.” 


Gran 
DIVISION V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Mrs. R. Louise McManus has been ap- 
pointed as a special lecturer in Nurs- 
ing Education at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C., 
and is giving a course in Tests and 
Measurements in Nursing Education 
during the present semester. 


Mrs. McManus recently spoke at an 


all-day meeting of the principals of 
schools of nursing in New Jersey on 
“The Evaluation of the Educational 
Program within the School of Nurs- 
ing.” 


A number of alumnae of the Nursing 
Education Division and other friends 
of Finnish nurses have contributed a 
fund of more than $1,000 as a tribute 
to the nurses of Finland, to be used on 
the advice of Miss Kyllikki Pohjala, a 
member of the Finnish Parliament, and 
Miss Venny Snellman, Director of 
Nursing in the Bureau of Public Health 
of Finland. Miss Pohjala is a graduate 
of the Nursing Education Division of 
Teachers College. 


GU: 


EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Horace Mann School 


On March 12 Dr. Ina Craig Sartorius 
spoke to the Teachers Association of 
Elizabeth, N. J., on “What Can We Do 
for the Poor Reader?” 


Mrs. Edith Soule Baker spoke on 
March 14 to the Guild of the Riverside 
Church, New York City. Her subject 
was “Conflicting Philosophies in Mod- 
ern Education.” 


At the Thirty-fifth Conference of the 
Schools of Vermont held in Burlington, 
Vt., Miss Katherine Hill spoke on 
“Science for the Primary Child” and 
gave demonstration lessons in elemen- 
tary science. 


An extramural course on The Teach- 
ing of Reading is being given at 
Patchogue, L. I., by Dr. Sartorius, 
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Miss Agnes Burke, and Miss Frances 
Mitchell. 


On February 6 Lois Lenski, author and 
illustrator, paid a return visit to the 
Five-Year Kindergarten of the Horace 
Mann School and spent the entire 
morning with the children. Early in 
November she had spent a morning 
discussing with them the book about 
trains, on which she is working at pres- 
ent, getting ideas and suggestions as to 
plot and interesting details. In the 
meantime she had completed the text 
and rendered the drawings in pencil. 


Par 


LIBRARY 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer is one of 
two candidates for the second vice- 
presidency of the American Library 
Association. 


Miss Ethel M. Feagley, Miss Eleanor 
M. Dye, and Miss Christine Gilbert 
have completed a survey of the Metu- 
chen, N. J., school libraries. 


Miss Harriet R. Forbes is now readers’ 
adviser and in charge of circulation in 
the library of the New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Miss Helen B. Rosser has recently ac- 
cepted a county library position with 
the North Carolina Library Commis- 


sion. 


Miss Mabel E. Jettinghoff, formerly 
head of the Pennsylvania Terminal 
branch of the Doubleday Doran Book- 
shop, is temporarily assisting in the 
Browsing Room. 
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How to Find Books in Teachers Co}. 
lege Library is the Library’s latest pub- 
lication which is designed to aid stu. 
dents. 


All who love dogs and like an exciti 
adventure story will find good 

tions in the February issue of Class. 
room Literature, which is entitled 
“Friends and Companions—Stories of 
Dogs.” Books are annotated and graded 
and the list includes short stories, bio- 
graphical sketches, and full length 


stories. 


The February issue of The Library 
Consultant Book List mentions titles 
which have been found useful in teach- 
ing English to foreign-born adults, be- 
ginners, and educated foreigners. The 
March issue suggests some _interest- 
ing biographies and autobiographies of 
educators. Single issues of this publica- 
tion are available at five cents; the sub- 
scription price is fifty cents for ten 
issues. 


Professor Carter Alexander recently at- 
tended in St. Louis sessions of the ede / 
torial boards for The Encyclopedia of © 
Educational Research and The Die 
tionary of Educational Terminology. 
The encyclopedia is scheduled for pub- — 
lication by The Macmillan Company, — 
and the dictionary by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 


Professor Alexander has been asked to 
serve as a member of the Committee on 
Library Instruction for Teachers i 
Service for the Subsection on Teacher 
Training Institutions of the Association 
of College and Reference Librarians, 
American Library Association. 





